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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Tue result of Louis Puiuip’s new feats in Cabinet-making was 
‘announced officially in the Moniteur of Wednesday. 
Count Mo tz is to be... President of the Council and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 
M. PERSIL ............... Minister of Justice and Public Wor- 
ship, and Keeper of the Scals. 
Admiral pE RosameEt... Minister of Marine. 
M. pE GaspaRin ......Minister of the Interior. 
M. Guizot ............... Minister of Public Instruction. 
M. Ducuate-............ Minister of Finance. 

The office of Minister of War will be offered to Soutt, and its 
duties in the mean while will be performed by Admiral de Rosa- 
mEL. DucHarTet is to act as Minister of Commerce until that 
appointment is filled up. Count Monrativet, whom the King 
would gladly have retained, but whom Guizor objected to, is ap- 
pointed Intendant-General of the Civil List, in the room of Baron 
Fain, removed to the Chief Secretaryship of the King’s Cabinet. 
Count p'ArGout reassumes the post of Governor of the Bank of 
France; Baron DAvituierR, who was never more than a provi- 
sional holder of that office, being made Honorary Governor. 
‘GisqueT is to leave the Prefecture of the Police, but his suc- 
cessor is not named. 

Of the members of this Administration it may be remarked, 
that Mo.sz, the nominal Premier, is the mere tool of Louis 
Puiip, and that the foreign policy of France will be in future, 
as heretofore, under the complete control of the slippery and faith- 
less King; that Guizor, Gasparin, and DucnarTeL, are Doc- 
trinaires ; that Persit goes beyond the Doctrinaires in his zeal 
for an arbitrary system of government; and that RosAmet is no 
politician. 

The general policy of the Government will undoubtedly be that 
of “ resistance ” at home, and discouragement of Liberalism abroad. 
We observe that the Morning Chronicle dwells much on Mote’s 
Russian predilections, and infers that hostility to England and a 
loser alliance with the Northern despots will be the result of his 
appointment to the Ministry of Foreign affairs. But the Chro- 
nicle itself furnishes sufficient proof of Moue's pliability, to render 
it unsafe to reckon upon any change in the foreign policy of 
France because he happens to have its nominal direction. That 
Louis Puitip will continue to play fast and loose with England, 
we have little doubt; that he will break up the alliance and 
‘attach himself to Russia, we do not fear. 

The consequences of recurring to the Doctrinaire system in the 
internal government of France, may be very serious. The ap- 
pointment of PersiL, the “ furibund Chancellor,” as he was called, 
is symptomatic of fresh attacks on the press, and on the little 
liberty which still remains, to the French people. It was only a 
few months ago that the King and the Chambers found they had 


yd drawing the strings of authority ‘too tight, and supported 


PMuzRs in a more Liberal course. Has any thing happened since 
the 22d of February to shake that opinion? It will be answered 
that plots have been discovered, and the King’s life assailed. But 
were not conspiracies formed during the administration of Dz 
Brociiz and Guizor? We suspect that the plots which ex- 
ploded under Turers were laid under Guizor. 

It is probable that the majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
will refuse to support the new Administration. In that case, will 
the King dissolve the Chambers? We should think that a 
statesman of Guizor's temperament would not have taken office 
wnless he had secured Louts Puixip’s support to that extent. 
‘Would new elections change the state of parties in the Chamber 
of Deputies? If so, and the Doctrinaires should find them- 
Selves triumphant, a popular explosion would not be the I- 
likely to occur. Even with the prospect of getting rid «° th = 
sent men in the course of a few months, we queer” siuathoa te 
King will find his subjects Very submis ive, Of this we are 

(Latest Epition.] 








assured, that to govern France permanently on the Doctrinaire 
system of suspicion and repression, will be impossible, and that 
the attempt must, sooner or later, provoke a rising fatal to the 
Orleans dynasty. 


On Sunday night, the Parisians were in a state of great alarm. 
Rumours of conspiracies to assassinate the King and overturn 
the government, were circulated in all directions, By some, the 
Republicans were said to be the traitors; by others, it was averred 
tliat astrong party of the military had resolved to imitate the ex- 
ample of the Spanish soldiers at St. Ildefonso, and seize the King 
and Royal Family at the Royal country residence of Neuilly. 
Paris was to be set on fire in fifty places at once. Whether there 
was any plot at all, or whether it was not got up to frighten the 
peaceable inhabitants into the belief that a strong Government, 
such as was then in process of formation, was necessary, has not 
been ascertained. It is certain that the movements of the mili- 
tary and police indicated great alarm, real or pretended. Rein- - 
forcements from Paris were added to the strong military force + 
which the King had already at Neuilly for his protection. During - 
the whole of the night, patrols of cavalry and police paraded the - 
roads which lead from Paris to the chateau. Every regiment of 
the numerous garrison of Paris was posted so as to command dif- 
ferent quarters of the city, and the drummers of the National 
Guard were ordered to be in readiness to beat the rappel. The~ 
National Guard of the suburbs were under arms, and prepared at. 
a moment's notice to march to Neuilly. Arrests were frequent in - 
all parts of Paris. But, if we except a rumour that some of the« 
prisoners engaged in the secret manufacture of arms and gun-- 
powder had disclosed the existence of a formidable conspiracy, - 
nothing has been stated which throws any light upon the real. 
cause of the alarm. 








The new Spanish Ministry shows a disposition to act with vi- 
gour. Decrees have been published authorizing the levy of fifty 
thousand men, and appropriating to the use of the treasury the 
proceeds of the sale of all suppressed religious establishments, 
leaving only sufficient funds to provide for the performance of 
public worship. A forced loan of two hundred millions of reals 
is to be levied in the different provinces; the interest, at five per 
cent., to be paid out of the ordinary revenues of the provinces. 
An exposition of the deplorable state of the finances is given as a 
justification or apology for these proceedings: the resolution 
of the Cortes of 1812, that no person shall be employed in the 
public service who cannot give a guarantee of his attachment to 
the Sovereign and to Liberty, is ordered to be strictly enforced. 
The National Guards are to be reorganized agreeably to the decree 
of the Cortes of 29th June 1822. 

It remains to be seen whether the call thus made upon the 
Spanish people will be answered. Should it fail of effect, there 
will be little hope of the national regeneration, and little cause to 
regret the triumph of Cartos. Much depends upon the course 
taken by the men now at the head of affairs. They must make 
the Constitution of 1812 the rallying-point, regardless of its de- 
fects, and discouraging all present attempts to render it more per- 
fect. It will be time enough to set about tinkering the Constitu- 
tion, when the Carlists are put down. If, instead of acting, the 
Spanish Liberals proceed to the interminable discussion of dif— 
ferent forms of government, the game will soon be up. 

From the seat of war the intelligence is unimportant. One of 
General Evans’s jealous quarrels with his officers appears to have 
led to the resignation of Colonel SHaw. Such is the miserable 
state of the finances of the Legion, that it was with difficulty 
money was borrowed to pay for the men’s breakfasts. Several of 
the soldiers have been tried by Courts-martial for mutiny and. 
robbery. 





The exhibition of the Sultan’s picture at Constantinople, which 
the Ulemas not long ago denounced as an impiety, was the occa- 
sion of a splendid show and no disturbance. 4 correspondent of 
the Morning Post gives the following “ively description of the 
ceremony: the unexpected apparitic;, of the real phiz of Man« 
MOvD had a ludicrous effect on “115 slaves. 


“ The 16th of August was “ge day fixed for the installation of the Sultan's 
portrait at the Ars: Oré ssi or Grand Vizirial Hall of Justice at the Porte; 
and the numbers ~; willing spectators in the streets showed that curiosity, if 
not convictior, had overcome all religious scruples on their part to this pageant 
in honour of Infidel works of art. Expectation of the coming cig t was 
the onlw feeling to be detected ; and the fair inmates of the harems, but par- 
eraaly veiled, and seated in their gilded arrabas, were evidently there, not 
dreading any visitation of Providence, which some Mussulmen Cassandras had 
predicted, but to grace the ceremony, and be gratified in return b the splen- 
dour of the show. We were posted oppssite the Seraglio-gate; and, the sound 
of the drums having at length called forth the soldiers from their quarters to 
occupy the lines which a Jong range of piled musketry showed was assigned to 
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‘them, the Imperial band, sumptuously attired, dispelled’ the monotony of the 

ious scene, by striking up'soni@lively rifaftial airs; performed itt excellett’ 
= The motions of the Cavaites, equélizitg the ragged files of the crowd, 
@nnounced that the head of the pf@cession' Was*at hand. 

“ Among the leaders Wis to We distinguished, as uswal, the portly person of 
the old Seraskier Pacha, with his rubicund and unwrinkled visage, alike indica- 
ive of vigour and sagacity. After a pause, followed a group of the Ministers 
and other civil functionaries, all, like the first, superbly mounted and costumed. 
Bearcely had this reached the ree Tp when a spectacle so extraordinary 
‘was presented as utterly bewildered and astounded the uninitiated spectators, 
however natural to the adepts. It seemed as if the shade of Mahomet himself 
hhad left its airy tenement in the Kaaba, and come to rebuke his degenerate fol- 
Bowers, who suddenly di ted helter-skelter, and almost disappeared under 
tthe horses’ bellies. There was kieking and prancing and neighing of steeds, 
ge ea at being released from some of their heavy riders, who were at length to 

detected holding the bridles in a stooping position and scampering off man 
and horse for about fifty paces, when the voided saddles were again resumed. 
East, west, north, and south were our eyes turned ; but no extraordinary object 
appeared for the solution of the mystery. We were relieved from our bewilder- 
anent by a fresh motion among the crowd, and the band playing some bars of 
@ur own beautiful anthem ‘ God save the King.’ Never had we felt the effect 
more solemn and ‘sublime, asan open carriage, drawn by two horses, approached, 
conveying the portraits covered with a silk curtain. Again the band struck up 
the anthem, the soldiers presented arms, and sent forth a joyous ‘ Hurra!’ 
Another party of officers and public employés on horseback closed the proces- 
gion ; which entered the precinets of the Porte, and the external pageant was at 
anend. The portrait was received without any other ceremonies than those en- 
Joined by the respect due to the present of his likeness from the possessor of the 
throne. One of the Ulemas pronounced a complimentary oration on the occa-. 
mion, ending with a prayer for the long life and happiness of the Sovereign, ever 
zealous for the safety and welfare of his people. We learnt shortly after, that 
the Sultan had been observed looking ont from a kiosk over the Seraglio-walls, 
‘where he had ensconced himself to witness the ceremony incog. ; and his aspect 
had suddenly electrified the party of horsemen, whose burlesque metamorphosis 
Znto pedestrians has been already described : a wave of the Imperial hand, or of 


m#ome attendant, had intimated to the next group to keep their seats, and move 
on.” 





It is said that a fresh insurrection has broken out in Albania. 


Che Court. 
‘Tue King reviewed the Seventh Regiment of Hussars, now stationed 
at Windsor, on Monday; and in the evening of the same day gavea 
grand dinner to the officers of that regiment, and also to the officers of 
other regiments on duty at Windsor, in St. George's Hall. 

On Wednesday, the King came to town, accompanied by Sir Her- 
bert Taylor. The Duke of Sussex and the Princess Sophia visited 
his Majesty at St. James’s Palace. Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Sir John Hobhouse, and Sir John Macdonald, had audiences. 
In the evening, the King returned to Windsor. 

On Thursday, the anniversary of the King’s Coronation, the Park 
gums were fired, and several club-houses and shops were illuminated. 


= 








Che Metropolis. 


A number of parishioners of St. Pancras held a meeting on Tues- 
day, to protest against paying rates for defraying the cost of their ex- 
pensive church. One of the speakers said— 

He was a stanch adherent of the Established Church, because he liked its 
form of worship. But he hada strong objection to the rate, and he was not by 
aby means disposed to pay his money for superfluous ornaments. Let those who 
‘wanted them pay for them. He did not like to see those who dissented from 
him called upon to contribute to the support of his church. 

Another declared, that he had told the Magistrates before whom he 
had been summoned, that he would never pay a farthing of the rates; 
for the parochial funds had been grossly misapplied— 


He also told him, he did not want an expensive edifice fot the performance 
of his devotions ; and that it was unjust to oblige him to pay for the Corinthian 
pillars and other gingerbread decorations, which might be necessary to kindle 
the rt ‘Seg enthusiasm of the aristocracy, but which could have no such ex- 
citing effect on the humble aspirations of their less-favoured brethren. He put 
it to the meeting whether it was not a moustrous imposition to call upon the 
parish to pay several hundred pounds for the expenses of a person sent out to 
Athens to make a fanciful drawing of the Temple of the Winds—and only let 
them look at the happy attempt which had been made to rival the architecture 
of the ancients! Surely those vulgar figures, which were no doubt intended to 
orfiament the exterior of the building, were much better calculated to adorn 
the statue of Achilles in Hyde Park, than a temple dedicated to the worship of 
the Supreme Being. 
Resolutions against Church-rates were passed. 


At a meeting of the Vestry of Christchurch, Spitalfields, on Thurs- 
day; it was resolved, by 27 to 23, to confirm the resolution of a former 
meeting, by which the imposition of a Church-rate of two shillings 
in — pound, for the building of a new spire and belfry, was post- 
poned. 

The Tories have been declaring, that at the recent rejection of a 
Church-rate by the Vestry of St. Paul’s Covent Garden, they were 
taken by surprise, and that last night they would reverse that decision. 
Another meeting was accordingly held last night; Mr. Bowers, the 
Rector, in the chair; when there appeared—for a penny rate 51, 
= it 83, majority 82. Is the Tory party in the parish satisfied 
now 


Ata special meeting of the Deputies from the several Dissenting 
Congregations of the Three Denominations, within twelve miles of 
London, held on Wednesday last, it was unanimously resolved, ‘* That 
with regard to the compulsory payment of Church-rates, this deputation 
cordially concurs in the determination generally expressed by Protes- 
tant Dissenters in various parts of the kingdom, to resist, by all legal 
means, the further levying of that unjust impost.” 

Besides the resolution passed by the Deputies, concurring in the de- 
termination expressed by Dissenters in different parts to resist the levy- 
ing of Church-rates, the rage f meeting of ministers East of London, 
on Monday last resolved, ‘‘ That they can accept no arrangement 
which does not embrace the utter extinction of Church-rates ; and that 
they oper | deprecate any attempt to attach them to the Consolidated 
Fund, as inflicting a greater injustice on themselves, and as likely to 
disturb the easy and cheerful collection of other parts of the revenue.’ 


The London Court of Directors of the National Bank of Ireland 
have eléeted Mf O’ Connell. Governor of the Bank. 

A sqitadron of eight stiperannuated vessels of war was offered for 
sale at the Admitalty Office; Somerset Place, on Thursday. It con- 
sisted of two séventy-fours,. three frigates, two brigs, and a lighter. 
The sale was after the Dutth fashion,—the auctioneer putting up a 
ship at a certain price, and then reducing his demand till he came within 
the mark of some purchaser. The Scarborough, a seventy-four, brought 


the most money—6220/.; thesum asked being 75007. Only five of the: 
vessels were disposed of. 


Bartholomew Fair commenced on Saturday. The Lord Mayor;. 
shortly after twelve o’clock, arrived at Smithfield in state, and opened 
the fair with the usual ceremonies. The space allotted to shows, 
booths, &c. is much curtailed from what was allowed in former 
years. 

For some weeks past, differences have existed between some of the 
leading engineers and their men relative to the hours of work ; which 
led the latter to “strike.” | Concessions, however, have been made by 
both masters and men, and the latter have consequently returned to 
their work. It appears that, during the strike, about 500/. weekly was 


received from different parts of the eountry, to enable them, as they 
themselves express it, to “ stand out.” 


Yesterday evening, Mr. Green’s grand balloon ascended from Vaux- 
hall, with Mr. and Mrs. Green and seven other persons. he balloon 
really answered the description given of it in advertisements—it was 
‘beautiful and stupendous.” 

‘It is 157 feet in circumference ; and the extreme height of the whole, when 
inflated, and with the car attached, is 80 feet. It is formed of 2,000 yards of 
crimson and white silk, imported in a raw state from Italy expressly for the 
purpose. It contains 70 000 cubic feet of gas. The inflated silk sustains an 
atmospheric pressure of 20,433,600 lbs., or 9,122 tons. The net which en- 
velopes the silk is of hemp, and the car of basketwork. The grapple, or anchor, 
is of wrought iron, and was attached to an elastic India rubber cord, from the 
factory of Mr. Sievier.” 

It required nearly a ton of iron, besides the joint strength of a num- 
ber of Policemen straining at the ropes, to keep the balloon from as- 
cending before the party got into the car; at the bottom of which a 
large supply of ballast was stowed. At twenty minutes past six, all 
was ready, and the last cord was cut. The ascent was magnificent, 
amidst the shouts of the multitude assembled, the music of the band, 
and the waving of banners by the aéronauts. The balloon descended 
at half-past seven, near Cliffe, iu Kent. This was Mr. Green’s 22st 
ascent. Among the company in theGardens, were the Duke of Beau- 
fort, Lord Coventry, Count D’Orsay, and Lord Palmerston. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, a man of decent appearance was 
charged, by a constable of Portsoken Ward, with having assaulted “a 
gentleman.” The constable said that the prisoner was a man of good 
character, and that the gentleman was not sober! The following dia- 
logue then occurred between the Lord Mayor and the officer. 

Lord Mayor—** Was the defendant sober ? ” 

Officer—‘* As sober as he is now.” 

The Lord Mayor—* And how could you think of locking up a sober man 
and a respectable man, whom you knew to be such, upon the representation of 
a drunken one?” 

Officer—“ The gentleman was not drunk.” 

Lord Mayor—* Was he tipsy then ?” 

Officer—‘ No, not to say tipsy.” 


Lord Mayor—‘ What do you call his condition, in your abundant vocabulary ? 
Was he sprung ?” 


Officer—* No, not exactly sprung; but he appeared to be pretty fresh. He 
certainly was not sober.” 


Lord Mayor—* I think I had occasion to censure your conduct before, had 
I not, for letting a man go whom you ought to have detained?” p 

Officer— Yes, my Lord; and that was the very reason that I was determined 
to lock up this man.” 


Lord Mayor—“ Well, you are certainly a man of discrimination, and I wish 
the ward joy of you.” 

The defendant assured the Lord Mayor that he was quite blameless, and had 
merely acted in defence of his wife and another female, whom the gentleman 
had thought proper to insult in the street. He had given the person warning 
not to repeat his misconduct; but the answer he received was a poke anda 
blow of an umbrella. The blow he received upon his arm, and with the other 
he thought it was time to strike, to prevent any thing more disagreeable. 

Lord Mayor—* Did he strike your wife?” 

Defendant—* No doubt of it. She is here to answer for herself.” 








Lord Mayor—“ Take a summons for him to appear before me to answer 
for the assault upon your wife, and bring an action against him for false im- 
prisonment.” 

The officer said that the gentleman was a person of high respectabilitye. 
‘© So much the better,” said the Lord Mayor, and issued the summons. 

; Why did not Mr. Copeland discharge the officer at once? Should: 
such a fellow retain the power of arresting decent citizens.] 


On Thursday, a person whose name is not given (the reporter best’ 
knows why), but who is described as a “ very respectable shopkeeper-* ey 
in London, was brought before the Lord Mayor to answer the charge 
of illegally detaining some money belonging toa Mr. James Woolley. 
Mr. Woolley stated that he had sold 10002. Portuguese Five perCent. 
Bonds to Mr. Charles Chapman, a stockbroker, for 685/. Chapman 
gave him a check on Ladbrookes’ for that sum, which was dishonoured ; 
and Mr. Woolley afterwards ascertained that he had pawned the Bonds 
to ancther stockbroker, from whom he received 6001. in bank-notes. 
Those notes Mr. Woolley traced to the “ shopkeeper,” to whom he 
accordingly gave warning not to use them, as they in fact belonged to 
him. The shopkeeper would not give up the notes, but did not deny 
that he had received a letter with bank-notes from Chapman. Being 
questioned by the Lord Mayor, he said that he was surety for Chap- 
man, who was a Collector of Assessed Taxes; and that he had paid 
| over 400/., being the amount received from Chapman, to Mr. Till, at 
the Land-tax Office. Chapman, he said, had been gambling with Go- 
vernment money: he had got a portion of it from him, and paid it to 
the Crown. éw could anybody tell that the notes he received were 





the same as those Chapman obtained by pawning Woolley’s stock? 
how was he to know that they did not belong to Chapman? Mr. 
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Woolley proved, that before the money had been paid to the Tax-office, 
he had given the shopkeeper warning that the notes in question were 
his property. The numbers of all the notes had been ascertained, and 
their identity with those Chapman got by pawning his stoek could be 
proved. The Lord Mayor said—“ Chapman makes away with mone 
not his own, and then robs Mr. Woolley to replace it.” He then of- 
fered to grant Mr. Woolley a warrant against Chapman, and told the 
shopkeeper that. he had acted very imprudently, and that Mr. Woolley 
could recover the whole of the money fromhim. The further exami- 
Nation into the affair was postponed. 

At the Thames Police-office, on Wednesday, Captain William 
Blair, of the ship Clansman, from the Mauritius, was accused of 
assaulting one of his seamen most brutally. The case was: fully 
proved against the prisoner; and it also came out in the course of the 
@xamination, that he had ordered the same seaman to bore a hole ina 

The cask was so dry and hard, that there 
was great danger of the friction causing the powder to ignite. Mr. 
Broderip fined the Captain 5/. and costs,—a very slight punishment for 
ww offence, but as much as the law authorized the Magistrate to 
anflict. 

A district court-martial was held on Wednesday, upon John Bolton, 
one of the Pay- Sergeants of the first battalion of Grenadier Guards. 
The inquiry was neld at the Wellington Barracks, St. James’s Park ; 
and a great deal of interest was excited in consequence of the high 
character which the accused had borne in the regiment. The pro- 
ceedings were strictly private. Lieutenant-Colonel Lyster was. the 
President ; and it seems that the Sergeant had embezzled upwards of 
A0l. with which he had been intrusted to pay his company. The 
prisoner was sentenced to three months’ hard labour at Brixton, to be 
reduced to the ranks, and half of his pay to be applied until the defal- 
cation be fully made up. 





The Country. 


The election for East Cumberland took place on the 2d instant, at 
Carlisle. Major Aglionby of Nunnery proposed Mr. James; whom 
he described as a real Reformer, anxious that the country should derive 
the expected benefits from the Act of 1882— 


“ I think, for my own part, that it is high time we should be in possession 
of them. The blessing of cheap government is still withheld from us. I had 
hoped, that after the passing of the Reform Bill, all political animosities would 
have ceased ; and that instead, we should have had an emulation between the 
two Houses which should have been most serviceable to the nation. But, in- 
stead of this, we have seen the wishes of the people disregarded in some things 
and utterly contemned and rejected in others. I should be sorry to say any 
thing to Jower the authority of the second branch of the Legislature; but when 
I see them forgetting that the object of all laws is the happiness of the people, 
I must enter my protest against their proceedings, It would have been more 
consonant with their high character to endeavour to gain the affection of the 
people, instead of struggling to gain that power which they have lost, and 
which they ought never to have possessed. They may think that bit-by-bit 
teforms will satis’y the nation ; but they are greatly mistaken. It is impossible 
for the nation to be satisfied until it gets relief from the burdens of which it 
complains. The people grudge that more is bestowed on the Church than they 
deem necessary; they grudge the Pension-list, which they look upon as a 
waste of their means, for the aggrandizement of courtiers, their wives, their 
daughters, their sons, and sons-in-law. And, above all, they begrudge an 
overgrown Colonial establishment, intended only for the benefit of the Aristo- 
cracy and their connexions—an establishment adding military to clerical bur- 
dens. It is our duty to endeavour to obtain relief from those things of which 
we complain; and to doso, we must send to Parliament as our Representative 
an unflioching Reformer; and such a man [ look upon Mr. James to be.” 

He adverted to the abases of the Irish Church— 

** Having lived for some time in Ireland, I have been an eye-witness to the 
working of the system, and can speak from personal experience of its effects. 
I resided for some time in the archiepiscopal city of Tuam, where the popula- 
tion is as distinctly Catholic as tne population of Spain; and yet there isa 
Protestant cathedral, with all the appendages of such an establishment—except 
acongregation. I have always been the humble friend and advocate of reli- 
gious freedom. What I claim for myself is, freedom to worship God in my 
own way. ‘That, Mr. High Sheriff, is your birth-right; it is mine too, and I 
will not surrender it but with life. What I advocate is the cause for which 
John Hampden laid down his life in the field of battle; it is that which Wash- 
ington and Bolivar succeeded in establishing, and for which Kosciusko fell. I 
Congratulate the electors of East Cumberland that there is no opposition oa 
this occasion, because it shows that the bold front which the Reformers at once 
assumed on a vacancy being declared has put down every chance of successful 
Opposition. It proves that we in East Cumberland are unchanged and un- 
changeable. 1t proves that, in the words of the noble poet, we are at all times 
Teady to 

*Snatch from the ashes of our sires 
The embers of their former fires, 
And ieave our sons a hope, a fame, 
They too will rather die than shame? 
It proves that the love of liberty is not yet extinguished in East Cumberland ; 
it proves that the spirit still exists to defend our best rights; and I for one 


@™ trust it may never die. I beg now, brother electors, to propose William James 


as our Representative; because, throughout his public life, he has ever been 
found faithful among the faithless, and because I believe that he will represent 
the feelings and the wishes of a large majority of an enlightened constitu- 
ency. 

Mr. Henry Howard, of Greystoke Castle, seconded the nomination 
of Mr. James. He mentioned that he had proposed Mr. Blamire at 
the first election under the Reform Act, and paid some compliments 
to the talents and services of that gentleman. He believed that it 
would be impossible in the present crisis to select a more fitting suc- 
cessor to Mr. Blamire than Mr. James— 


“ey say crisis, because, although the country is enjoying almost unexampled 
Prosperity, I cannot eonceal from myself the critical state into which our our 
political affaits have been thrown by the differences between the Lords and the 
Commons. Major Aglionby has alluded in strong terms to the conduct of the 
House of Lords ; and in what he has said I fully agree. It is clear that the 
Lords are making a determined attempt to regain the power which they had in 
their rotten boroughs of dictating to the House of Commons; and it is impos- 
sible to approve of theie Opposition to every improvement proposed. It was 
said, I believe. by Mr. Canning, that those who objected to every improvement 
because it was an innovation, might have to submit to innovations which were 
nO improvements ; and this may be the fate of those who now: oppose every 
xeform, J have certainly a strong opinion in favour of a House of Lords; but 


their present conduct, seem determined to try not only the question of 
government, but of the right of the people to representative government. 

is.a question which the people must settle by sending men to Parliament of 
uncompromising principles—men strongly opposed to the present system, and 
who will not be content with the minimum of reform which it may please. the 
House of Lords to offer us. Whatever may be the opinion of the House 
of Lords as to Reform, there can be no mistake as to Mr. James’s opinionas 
and in sending him as our Representative, there can be no mistake, as.to 
ours. If we send: Mr. James, they cannot tell us there is reaction. He 
will not be the pledge of such a feeling. Ihave had many opportunities of 
witnessing Mr James's conduct in Parliament, and have frequently voted with 
him. I may have differed with him at times, and I may do so again; butI 
conceive it to be the duty of every honest Reformer to act with those of whose 
sincerity in the cause there can i no doubt, although they may occasionally 
differ on minor points. And depend upon this, gentlemen, I should not have 
been found here to support Mr. James, unless I had been satisfied that he would 
lend his utmost aid in forwarding Reform both here and in Ireland. Reform 
of the Church was probably one of the most prominent subjects now before the 
public. He had no objection to consult the heads of the Church upon the 
subject ; but he saw no reason why the people should be satisfied with the mir 
nimum of reform which they had proposed. Mr. James had ever been, the 
consistent friend of religious liberty ; and he was quite sure he was not the man 
to refuse to the Irish people a full participation in the civil institutions of this 
country, because they haspened to entertain different religious opinions.” 

} No other candidate being proposed, the High Sheriff, amidst very loud 
cheering, declared Mr. James to be duly elected. That gentleman 
then stood forward to address his constituents. After alluding to the 
numerously-signed requisition he had received to become a candidate 
to represent them, and thanking Major Aglionby and Mr. Howard for 
the handsome manner in which they had spuken of his services, he pro- 
ceeded as follows— 

*‘ You will not, I think, consider it necessary that I should enter at an 
length into a profession of my political opinions. I am glad to feel that thats 
not required of me, as they are well known to you. You are all, I believe, well 
aware, that from my youth upwards I have been a warm and devoted friend of 
liberty. When I first had the honour to come forward as a public man in 
1820, I espoused the same political creed as Ido now. The opinions I then 
proposed were the result of the best reflection I could at that time bestow upon 
public affairs; and certainly the experience of the sixteen years which have 
since elapsed, so far from altering those opinions, has only served in my mind the 
more firmly and the more strongly to establish their truth, I assisted, during 
many a weary and sleepless night, in struggling to obtain a Reform of the House 
of Commons; not considering its accomplishment as an end in itself, but as thie 
means to greater ends—as the means, as I hoped, of securing the freedom, the in- 
dependence, and the happiness of the country at large. I most certainly expected, 
after the struggle to obtain the Reform Bill was over, that you would then only 
have had to express your wishes through the legitimate channels, your Repre- 
sentatives, and that good and wholesome laws would, as a matter of course, have 
been enacted, suitable to your wants. I thought, after the experience the Tor 
Lords had on that occasion—after the triumphant manner in which the Duke.of 
Wellington and his party were then defeated—they would have-seen the useless- 
ness of contending against the People, and would have quietly allowed them: to 
govern themselves through their chosen Representatives. It seems, however, 
that I was mistaken; for we are now, I lament to say, nearly in the same posi- 
tion as before the passing of that great measure. Some improvements and re- 
forms have undoubtedly taken place; but as yet we have not obtained those 
fruits of the measure which might reasonably have been expected ; and I agree 
most fully with my friends who have preceded me, that we never shall obtain 
our rights, that we never shall obtain justice, until the House of Lords be also 
reformed and in some way made responsible to the nation. ( Great cheering: ) 
The whole of the mischief appears to have arisen from the excessive creation of 
Peers during the latter reigns—especially during the reigns of George the Third 
and Fourth ; for it should never be forgotten in considering this point, that:the 
real, the ancient nobility of England—the Russells, the Howards, the Caven~ 
dishes, and others—these are the friends to Liberal principles—these were the 
supporters of Earl Grey in carrying the Reform Bill—these are the supporters 
of the present Liberal Government. During the session of Parliament just 
ended, the Government introduced and passed through the Commons various 
measutes of improvement, which no sooner reached the Lords than they were 
immediately burked—or mangled to such a degree as not to be recognized 
their original authors. Some of these were of a conciliatory character tow 
that most ill-fated country, Ireland.” 

He referred to the various measures of improvement destroyed: by 
the Lords during the late session, and then to the course which the 
Reformers should take to prevent the recurrence of such disasters— 

“The great question now for consideration before the country is, not, 80 
much what reforms are desirable, but what impediments must be removed: in 
order toobtain them. No doubt the object of the factious conduct of the Tory 
Peers is to drive the present Ministers from office, in order to bring about 
their own selfish purposes. You have been pleased to send me to Parliament, 
and I shall go there resolved to do all in my power to support the present 
Liberal Government; and I ask you, the electors of East Cumberland, if you 
are not also disposed to go along with that Government in advancing the cause 
of steady Reform ? if you will not also support an Administration acting on 


T have an opinion still stronger in favour of good government. The not ae 
is 





the principles of liberty, shaping its course in accordance with the feelings of 
the nation, anxious to consider your wants and redress your wrongs, willing to - 
throw open to all who require them equal rights and privileges? Or will you 
| suffer yourselves to be governed by. an irresponsible faction, actuated by views 
| direc'ly opposite to those of Reform, defending every abuse, resisting every mea- 
| sure conducive to the national welfare, and resolved, as far as they have the 
power, to make the Refurm Bill valueless? Gentlemen, you may rely upon it, 
so long as the Peers possess irresponsible power, so long will abuses be nurtur 
| and cherished ; their object evidently being to thwart every good measure whieh 
> he Commons, after days and nights of the severest toil for months together, 
have sent up for their consideration, and one half of them not even being at the 
trouble to attend to perform thisoffice. It is their privilege to decide questions 
| which they do not know, ani to give their opinions upon subjects affecting the 
| interests, not only of this nation and of civilized Europe, but of mankind, with- 
; out having been present, and of course not having heard one single word of the 
| debate. | What would you say of twelve jurymen who should take upon them- 
| selves to decide a cause of importance, nine of the number not having heard:one 
word of the evidence. Would you be satisfied with their verdict? ( Cries,of 
“ No, no!) Lask the most Yellow man amongst you, would you be satisfied: 
with their verdict? (oud cries of «No, no!”) The first thing to be done, 
then, in my judgment, towards a reform of the House of Lords, is to abolish, the 
right of voting by proxy. It is a disgrace, in my opinion, to. any legislative 
assembly. This, and more, must be accomplished, unless we be prepared to 
give up all pretensions to the character of a free people, and submit at once to be 
the slaves of a domineering and haughty oligarchy. Gentlemen, in the course 
of my perambulations round the county during the last week, with the view of 
making myself acquainted with the opinions and wishes of those good men and 
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true who were likely to become my constituents—and I regret the impossibility 
of paying my respects to more than a very small portion of the four thousand 
six hundred electors whose acquaintance I hope ata future opportunity to make 
—I must say I found a very general concurrence of opinion with my own. A 
few, certainly, told me that they thought some of my opinions rather extreme, 
or, to use their own words, ‘that I was a little bit too much of a Radical for 
them.’ But, mind ye, every man, without a single exception, sdid he would 
vote for me rather than for a Tory: so that, you see, if Whiggism is at a pre- 
mium, Radicalism is at par, and Toryism, I rejoice to say, ata discount in Bast 
Cumberland. (Loud cheers and laughter.) “One gentleman could not vote for 
me because he thought me a perfect Democrat, and that a Democratic Govern- 
ment would be a tyrannical one. I told him I had no wish for a change in the 
form of government; that I loved and admired the Constitution as handed 
down to us by our forefathers ; and that I hoped no organic change would take 
place so long as that Constitution was found to work well and justly for the in- 
terests of the nation. But when one branch of the Legislature assumes to itself 
the whole power of the Siate, puts a stop to all salutary legislation, and goes be - 
yond the province which Montesquieu and other able writers assign to it— that of 
assisting the People against the encroachments of the Crown, and not of opposing 
their wishes—it certainly then becomes a matter for the national consideration, 
whether, at the first convenient opportunity, a change should notbe made. The 
nation has only to will it, and it will be done, as the Reform Bill was before it. 
But talk of the tyranny of a Democracy, indeed! what tyranpy can be greater 
or more galling than that a hundred and seventy individuals, placed in power by 
the mere accident of birth, should possess the power of thwarting every good 
measure and opposing every improvement. I observe the reporter of the 
Patriot newspaper near me. I hope he will take a note of these words—what 
tyranny can be greater than this? By the by, that charming paper, which has 
no better argument against its political opponents than vulgar personalities— 
pray note that down, too. (Great laughter.) Don’t say the candidate then 
 saugee a to attack the writers in the Putriot; say that he defended himself 
rom those unjust attacks, by stating the truth—that the writers in that paper 
had no better argument to make use of than low-minded personalities. But 
I beg purdon for this digression. I was proceeding to comment on the shame- 
less conduct of the Peers in stopping all legislation ; and as not satisfied with 
this, but finally adding insult to injustice, through the mouth of their leader 
the noble Baron Lyndhurst, who was likened with great justice by Lord Mel- 
bourne to King Charles’s Minister, the Earl of Strafford. You all know what 
became of him. (Applause.) 1 am willing to hope that this gross insult to 
the nation was spoken in the heat of debate, unpremeditatedly, unadvisedly. 
If so, the English people, who are of a forgiving nature, ma pardon and over= 
look it ; but should this noble lord pursue the same unconci jatory and reckless 
course during the next session, thereby endangering the Constitution and even 
the Monarchy, I hope that the popular ery for justice against Lyndhurst will 
become as loud, and prove as effective, as it was against Strafford in the time of 
Charles. Sure I am, that in such a case he will deserve a similar fate to that 
of his great prototype before him. (Applause.) These are my sentiments at 
the present crisis. I never shrunk from the declaration of my opinions, when 
the word Reformer was allied to every thing base and infamous; and I have the 
less reason to do so now.” 
Mr. Crackenthorpe read a letter from Mr. Blamire, thanking them 
for the support he had received. A vote of thanks was proposed to 
the High Sheriff; and the assembly dispersed; the ceremony of 


chairing being dispensed with, on account of the unfavourable state of 
the weather. 





At Leeds, on the 31st of August, Mr. Goodman, the Mayor, gave a 
splendid entertainment to Lord Morpeth, Sir George Strickland, Mr. 
Baines, and other Liberal Members of the West Riding of York- 
shire. Upwards of a hundred leading Reformers of Leeds and the 
vicinity were invited to meet the guests from Parliament. After the 
usual ny toasts had received due honour, the Mayor gave 
“Lord Melbourne and his Majesty’s Ministers.” Lord Morpeth 


replied to this toast. He alluded to the disastrous results of the late 
session— 


** Our chief retrospect at the close of the present session of Parliament must 
consist in bewailing the untimely fate of slaughtered bills. And I can imagine 
my Lord Lyndhurst retiring to his couch like the tyrant on the eve of the 
battle of Bosworth Field, and seeing the grim array of mangled measures 
arise before him, scaring his slumbers and banishing his sleep. There would 
be the grisly ghost of the Irish Corporations Bill; there would be the bleeding 
remains of the Irish Church Bill; there would be the dissevered fragments of 
the Corporations Act Amendment Bill; there would sprawl the battered Jews ; 
and there would issue an unfortunate wailing, which, to the parent ears of my 
honourable friend your worthy Representative, on my right (Mr. Baines), 
would be recognized as the untimely plaint of the Civil Offices Declaration 
Bill. (Cheers and laughter.) Difference of opinion there may be—gradations 
of opinion do exist and ought to exist, as all opinions on matters of such pressing 
interest to the public weal ought to be well sifted in a sieve together, in order 
that the soundest and most valuable of them may be retained, and those which 
are useless, because mischievous, may be cast away. And let not this be im- 
puted as any exclusive fault to us; for if we look a little sharply, we shall find 
that those differences penetrate even through the ranks of Conservatism. It 
befals no less exalted personages than the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lynd- 
hurst himself; for we find the Duke most candidly and most considerately 
avowing that it is not his wish to throw out the present Government from 
office, whilst the fastidious delicacy of Lord Lyndhurst is not so forbearing. 
But I do not mistake the character of the general policy which you wish to see 
his Majesty’s Administration pursue. You want to see the principle of equal 
laws extended to every part of his Majesty’s dominions, and to every class of 
his Majesty’s subjects. You want to see enlightened institutions cleansed from 
every remaining abuse, and made more comprehensive and more accessible. 
You want to see education, knowledge, and religion, more widely spread, more 
fully developed, and more profitably pursued. You want your Representa- 
tives—the Representatives of the British People—forward in the propagation 
and in the pursuit of what they deem right and just; and then, gentlemen, 
with corresponding energies upon their part and upon your own, we will not 
doubt that union and perseverance, acting in legitimate modes for the attain- 
iment of legitimate objects, will win their irresistible way, and secure their 
imperishable reward.” 

The health of the Members of the West Riding called up Sir 
George Strickland; who commenced his speech by a retrospect of the 
olitical events of the year, in order to show the difficulties by which 
inisters were surrrounded. He added, that the Representatives of 
the People were also likely to find themselves in a position of embar- 
rassment in the next session; and, to prevent misapprehension, he 
would state the manner in which he had resolved to vote on certain 
questions—. 


* It is not unlikely that the question of a Reform in the House of Lords will 
be brought forward. I think it almost certain that the proposed Reform will 
be, that the principle of representation shall be applied to that House, Now, 





gentlemen, although I may run the risk of not agreeing with all of you, I shall 
distinctly state, that I must oppose any attempt to introduce election into the 
House of Lords. The Government of England for centuries has been composed 
of those three estates: we have had a constitution founded in that manner, under 
which we have prospered ; and for God’s sake do not let us, for any momentary 
disappointment, plunge ourselves into difficulties from which we cannot see our 
way out. 1 know that some ardent politicians—some persons loving freedom as 
well, but no better than myself—have pointed to America, and have said, there 
you see an elective Monarchy, an elective Democracy, and an elective Upper 
House of Parliament, ull working well. I say, wait a little longer. You have 
not seen that system of government tried in any other part of the world. 
America is yet young ; wait and see what civil commotion may produce when 
it rises up among them. It has been said that good can never come out 
of evil. I think we can sce the prospects of some evil. I will ask whether 
America can do well under her accursed system of slavery ? I will ask 
whether good can come out of such a system? What is that we can con 
template under it but a civil war? Let your voices be heard in petitions to 
the two Houses of Parliament; let them try the experiment of a new elec- 
tion; let every man who loves well-regulated freedom then give his vote to 
return more Liberal Members ; and, take my word for it, the House of Lords 
will soon see its error. Gentlemen, I will now conclude by again entreatin 
you not to withdraw your confidence from such a Minister as Lord Melbourne, 
If you meet with momentary disappointments, take my word for it that his 
sound discrimination and ardent love of freedom will guide you safely through 
all these difficulties, and in a short time we shall find that the blessings of Cor- 
poration Reform shall not be confined to the town of Leeds and to England, but 
shall be extended likewise to Ireland; and then I say, that in reality, and not 
only in name, shall we have England, Scotland, and Ireland ynited in one 
common empire.” 

Mr. Baines’s health was then given from the chair; and that gentle- 
man took the opportunity of stating his concurrence in Sir George 
Strickland’s views respecting Peerage Reform. He was opposed to 
any organic change, and relied upon the expression of public opinion to 
overcome the resistance of the Lords. He also repudiated the notion 
that little was done in the last session— 

** There was the Tithe question settled—a question of more importance to 
the interests of agriculture and the tranquillity of the Church than any mea- 
sure ever passed on that subject since the Reformation. There was the Mar- 
riage Bill; there was the Bill for the Registration of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths; there was the Stamp-duties Bill; there was the Custom-duties Bill; 
and I find no fewer than 193 bills for railroads, canals, turnpike-roads, docks, 
harbours, and other public improvements in various parts of the country, passed 
during that defamed session.” 

Many other toasts and speeches followed; and the company did not 
break up till past one. 


A public dinner was given, one day last week, to Mr. T. A. Knight, 
Chief Steward of Hereford. Sir Robert Price, Mr. Clive, Sir Har- 
ford Brydges, and many gentlemen of influence in the Reform party, 
were present. he proceedings seem to have been very dull and 
Whig-like, till the health of “ Captain Adams and the spirited men of 
Ross” was given. Captain Adams then attacked Sir Robert Price 
for shirking the question of Peerage Reform. He said— 

“ Reform has travelled slowly, and I have listened with the utmost attention 
to the speech of the honourable baronet, in hopes he would have alluded to the 
cause. Our worthy Member certainly hovered round the subject, and lifted the 
veil a little, but suddenly dropped it, as though it concealed something too 
hideous to name. Gentlemen, are you satisfied with the progress that has been 
made in Reform? (‘ Wo, no/”) Gentlemen, the progress of Reform has 
been not only retarded, but arrested, by, the House of Peers ; and I was in hopes 
our honourable friend would have told you so, and called upon you to support 
him in demanding a Reform in that incorrigible branch of the Legislature. I 
deeply regret he did not. (Applause.) I wonld say, the various reforms 
must and will be brought about by peaceable and constitutional means, such as 
the Reform Bill justly entitled usto. Sir Robert, (here Captain Adams ad- 
dressed Sir Robert Price, ) the House of Commons does not contain a more 
honest worthy Member than yourself; this I believe from the very bottom of 
my heart. But you must ‘screw your courage to the sticking-place.’ As an 
elector, I conjure you todo so; and we shall not fail to have all the corrections 
and amendments in Church and State which the spirit of the age requires. 
Gentlemen, I am willing to admit that there are many men in the House of 
Peers who possess true and noble minds: such we love and venerate: but the 
majority of them are selfish, and care nothing for the People. When the 
ancient Barons bearded King John, and wrung Magna Charta from that 
tyrant, they did it, not for the good of the People, but to answer their own 
selfish purposes; it has since become the foundation and bulwark of our 
liberties. At the glorious Revolution of 1688, I would ask, what did they do 
for the People’s good? I answer, absolutely nothing ; and in our day they at~ 
tempt (for I trust it will be nothing more) to stop every reform, and preserve 
every abuse, however gross it may be. As Englishmen, as freemen, will you 
submit to this? ” (Loud cries of “ No!) 

Sir Robert Price said that the electors must do their duty, and send 
more Liberals to the House of Commons, before they attempted to 
reform the Lords. It was the apathy of the Reformers at the last elec- 
tion which caused the great reduction in the Liberal majority. Here 
Sir Robert was interrupted by cries of ‘“‘ The Ballot, the Ballot!” 
but he took no notice of them, and again insisted upon the necessity of 
popular exertion. 


Sir Edward Codrington has been visiting his constituents at Devon- 
port, and addressing them in reference to the proceedings of last ses- 
sion and some of the leading questions of the day. Speaking of Peer- 
age Reform, he said— 

He thought that the meeting would not, any more than himself, be satisfied 
to continue an hereditary chamber. It was nonsense to object to organic 
changes. If an organic change would benefit the country, why not have it? 
if they were to have asecond tribunal, let it be one available for beneficial pur- 
poses of legislation ; and it was a question, whether the second Chamber now 
existing was such a tribunal. If he could eradicate all the evils of the House 
of Peers, he would be satisfied ; but could he do this? They should not trust 
the Peers too far; they had trusted them almost further than they should have 
done. If the questions which be would be inclined to advocate were brought 
forward, they could not be carried; but the Representatives of the People 
could express their opinions. 

Of Mr. O’Connell and Lord Lyndhurst he said— 

Many measures had been rejected on the ground of Mr. O’Connell’s support. 
In his opinion, Mr. O'Connell honestly wished his country’s welfare. Mr. 
O'Connell was a man of impulse certainly; but who influenced the House 
of Peers? Was he a man guided by impulse or any feeling whatever? 
No! He had heard Lord Lyndhurst’s last speech, and it was the busest, mos¢ 
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cold-hearted speech he had ever heard. That speech had been printed: no 
abuse of the House of Commons pa in it; but he had abused the House 
of Commons: and who is he to abuse the House of Commons? His father 
was an American; and this was the man who impugned the conduct of the 
House of Commons, and denounced the Irish as aliens. 

Sir George Grey was expected in Devonport. He, we presume, 
will speak against Peerage Reform. 





The members of the South Lancashire Conservative Association 
dined together at Newton, on Thursday; the Earl of Wilton in the 
chair. None of the County Members were present; and though the 
health of Lord Francis Egerton was drunk, as the President of last 
year, we do not find that the least notice was taken of Lord Stanley. 
« Lord Lyndhurst and the House of Peers” seems to have been the 
favourite toast. The longest speech was delivered by a Mr. Charles 


Wilkins; who took occasion to abuse Lord Morpeth, Mr. O’ Connell, 


and the “cast-iron countenance of Joseph Hume.” He also informed 
the company that Tacitus lauded the British constitution “as the 
beautiful chimera of a poetic imagination ;” which constitution, more- 
over, had ‘dedicated its noblest apartment to the worship of our God, 
and selected the Bible—the whole unmutilated Bible—as its text- 
book.” After the delivery of this speech, rather inappropriately fol- 
lowed the toast of ‘‘the Catholic Conservative- Gentry of the county.” 
The Catholics who were present deserved the numerous insults they 
received. 

The Bath Tories have announced their candidate in ‘the person of 
Mr. Ludlow Burges, of Seind, a retired barrister, and Recorder of 
Devizes. 





A Town- Council was held at Ipswich on Tuesday, which was chiefly 
distinguished by the subdued and moderated language held by the 
“Blue” or Tory party. The town being exposed to the danger of 
being left without a police force, or the means of administering justice, 
in consequence of the Lords (on Lord Lyndhurst’s motion) having 
thrown out the bill which had been framed to remedy certain alleged 
defects in the election of the Mayor and Town-Council, various 
plans were suggested; and Mr. Bacon and others of the more respect- 
able of the “ Blue” party, candidly expressed their conviction that the 
municipal expenses ought not to fall upon a few individuals; and sug- 
gested that meetings of the townspeople should be called together, in 
order to share in the expense,—a suggestion by which those gentlemen 
showed their sense of the course pursued by the reckless and the more 
violent of their party, and, as we conclude, their wish to separate them- 
selves therefrom. The Town-Council then proceeded to recommend, 
or nominate, persons to be appointed as Trustees of the Charities ; 
and set an example of fairness and moderation, by nominating one- 
third from the Tory party, (that being their alleged proportion in the 
Council,) avoiding the more violent and factious individuals, who had 
exposed the town to the evils under which it is labouring. The only 
point of public interest which occurred, was a strong effort made by 
the Tory party to prevent the nomination of Dissenters as Trustees, 
on the ground that the principal bequests, (those of Tooley and Smart, ) 
amounting to 2000/. a year, were expressly left by the donors to the 
use of individuals who were members of the Estublished Church, and who 
attended its worship ; and that such, and none other, ought to have either 
the management or the benefit of such funds. As this position was 
strongly and pertinaciously urged, the Town-Clerk was referred to; 
and it was proved that Tooley was a Catholic! that the rules for the 
distribution of the charity were framed in the reign of Philip and 
Mary; and that the donor, in the very will by which the gifts were 
bequeathed, directed that prayers should be said for his soul! So 
that, when the Church party insisted that, by the intention of the 
donor, Dissenters were excluded, it was plain that they were themselves 
equally excluded; and that Catholics alone, saying mass in a certain 
church or chapel in the town, were fit objects to receive or administer 
the charities in question. The distinction, therefore, between Dis- 
senters and Churchmen, as unjust as it was invidious, was overruled ; 
and a large majority of the Council agreed in recommending those 
whom they deemed fit and proper parties to hold the important trusts 
in question for the good of the town in general, and not, as they have 


been hitherto used, for corrupt and party purposes.— Correspondent of 
the Chronicle. 


_ The foundation-stone of a new school for the education of children 
in the principles of the Church of England, was laid at Liverpool 
on Monday. It will be recollected, that the determination of the 
Town-Council to introduce the Irish system of education into the 
Corporation Schools gave great offence to the Church party; who with 
great zcal set on foot a subscription to erect new schools, where the “un- 
mutilated Word of God” might be taught. In the course of a few weeks 
10,000/. were raised ; and the site of the school-house being fixed upon, 
it was resolved to make the ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
building as imposing as possible. Accordingly, there was a grand pro- 
cession of ‘operative Conservatives,” children, and clergymen in full 
canonicals, headed by the Reverend Jonathan Brooks, who delivered 
an address before laying the stone. [As the Corporation School funds 
should not be applied to sectarian purposes, the Town- Council did per- 
fectly righe in refusing to establish a system of education which would 
Operate as an exclusion to the children of Catholics. On the other 
hand, the exertions of the Church party on this occasion were laudable, 
and illustrate the folly of supposing that there is any necessity for a 
State Church to preserve Protestantism in this country. The efficacy 
of the Voluntary principle is proved by the acts of Churchmen. ] 

The Earl of Derby has given the munificent sum of 10002. towards 
building two new churches in the town of Bury, Lancashire. The 
great increase of population in the town and neighbourhood of Bury 
makes it very evident that an increased supply of rcom dedicated to 
the public religious worship of God, has become absolutely necessary. 
Under this impression it was a short time since determined, at a meet- 
ing held for the purpose, that measures should be immediately taken for 
building two new churches, to contain 1200 persons in each; the one 
in Elton, in the neighbourhood of Bury Bridge, the other in the 
‘Vicinity of Free Town, upon sites to be fixed hereafter; and that 
8000/. should be raised by subscription for this purpose, and for mak- 





ing an endowment to each of 1000/. The subscriptions already 
amount to about 4300/.— Times. [The Voluntary principle again!] 4 
A statement having been made in one of the Durham papers, and 
copied into the Globe, that the new Bishop of Durham had been refused 
the usual honours on his first entrance into the county by his clergy, Dr. 
Maltby has written the following letter to the Globe, contradicting the 
report, and explaining its origin. « Avetetwah Catia Gael 
“Srr—-I feel myself bound, in justice to the clergy of the diocese, to correct a mis- 
take which has been transferred to your pages, ~ which has originated in the change 
P station i ine » respecting Bishops of this see. 
oe Wien the. Bishop wes Count ‘Palatine and Custos Rotulorum, it was customary for 
the clergy and gentry to meet him on his first entrance Into the county, and conduct 
him to Darlington, where avery sumptuous entertainment was provided, at the Bishop's 
expense. As it appeared to me no longer necessary to enter the diocese in so — 
pomp, nor desirable to incur the expense of such an entertainment, I signified, throug h 
the Archdeacon, my wish to dispense with the parade heretofore observed, It was, 
therefore, in consequence of this expression of my wish that the clergy did not as- 
semble to meet me as usual; and 1 am bound, in justice as well as gratitude, to de- 
clare that no Bishop can have been receiv ed with more aeaapt af Roe pect kindness 
by his clergy than 1 have been. I am, Sir, your obedie as ee 
—saciecaeaatiis 
Preparations are making at Manchester for stamping newspapers 
under the authority of Government.— Sun. [| Why should not theStamp- 
Distributors in every principal town be empowered to stamp news- 
papers? It seems quite unnecessary, as well as inconvenient, to 
compel the publishers of country journals to employ London stationers 
to procure their stamped paper. | 
An eminent London firm of engineers has received orders for the 
execution of two steam-engines of two hundred horse power, for 
the huge steam-vessel now building in Bristol for Transatlantic com- 
munication, and which it is expected will be completed in the course 
of the ensuing summer. That now erecting at Liverpool, for the 
same voyage, will only contain one of two hundfed and seventy horse 
power. : : : . 
It is said that the expenses of a lawsuit respecting a window in Snig 
Lane, Prescot, tried on Monday at Liverpool, will be nearly 5001. ; and 
that the valne of the house, and window into the bargain, is short of 
502. There was in this case a complete cloud of witnesses ; and the 
result is said to have produced a sensation amongst the parties interested 
which has not been equalled in Prescot since the battle of Waterloo. 





The Times, from which the following report is taken, says—‘* We 
delayed the publication of this extraordinary statement for the pur- 
pose of examining thoroughly into the matters it contains; but after 
every inquiry, we feel ourselves now justified it giving it publicity.” 

A considerable period has elapsed since a case has occurred in the county of 
Kent that has excited greater interest, or that has been surrounded with 
more extraordinary circumstances than this. The high station which the 
party accused held in society, and the influence which he exercised in the 
Western division of Kent, have tended to increase daily the curiosity of the 
public mind on the subject ; and very strange assertions have been made re- 
specting the escape of the accused, and the manner in which the legal proceed- 
ings have been conducted. 

The accused is Mr. John Frederick Parker, of Lewisham, Clerk to the 
Lewisham Bench of Magistrates, and Clerk to the Commissioners of Taxes for 
the county ; which situations are stated to have yielded between 15002. and 
2000/. per annum. : 

The ar who brought the case under the notice of the legal authorities, is the 
widow of the late Mr. Boys of Lewisham, and eldest daughter of Mr. Tanner 
of Norwood, who holds a lucrative situation in the Customs. Mrs. Boys, ac- 
companied by Mr. Lester, a professional gentleman, residing at Lewisham, ap- 
peared, in the first instance, before Messrs. Brandram and Jackson, two of the 
county Magistrates, at the house of the former, at Lee, for the purpose of mak- 
ing out a sufficient ex parte case to obtain a warrant for the apprehension of 
Mr. Parker for child-murder. Mrs. Boys stated, that she had been delivered 
of several children, of whom Mr. Parker was the father; that one of them, 
when a few days old, was taken away from her by Mr. Parker, under the pre- 
tence that it was tu be confided to the care of a wet-nurse ; and she had been 
since told by Mr. Parker and Mr. Hellist, a medical gentleman of Lewis- 
ham, who attended her (Mrs. Boys) during her confinement, that the child 
was dead, but that she had subsequently ascertained the child was living; that 
Mr. Parker was paying 16s. per week for its maintenance, through Mr. Hol- 
list, and that letters concerning the child were addressed to Mr. Parker under a 
feigned name to the house of the medical gentleman ; that she (Mrs. Boys), in 
consequence of what had afterwards occurred (referring to the shocking trans- 
action hereafter detailed), had reason to fear fer the safety of the child, and 
consequently applied to the Bench for interference. 

The second and most serious charge against Mr. Parker was then stated, and 
the information of Mrs. Boys was taken upon oath. It was to the effect, that 
she was pregnant by Mr. Parker some time since; that Mr. Parker had pur- 
chased some medicine, and induced her to take it for several weeks for the 
purpose of procuring abortion; that the drug did not have the desired effect, 
and she was persuaded by him to go to town to be confined; that she did so, 
and was conducted to apartments previously engaged by Mr. Parker, and in- 
troduced to a foreign medical man (a German, it is supposed) in a darkened 
room, where a premature delivery was effected. That during the whole of the 
time she was undergoing the operation, Mr. Parker was present. She after~ 
war's sank from exhaustion, and fainted; and on recovering, she asked for her 
chil!, and was told that it was dead and buried. 

Mr. Lester urged, that the justice of the case demanded the exercise of the 
Magistrate’s authority ; and a warrant was subsequently granted and placed in 
the hands of Couchman, a constable of Lewisham. 

The warrant is directed to “* Thomas Couchman, our special constable,” &c. 

“Whereas Eliza Simson Boys, &c. on the 9th of May instant, made information be- 
fore us, Mr. Thomas Brandram and Mr. Joseph Jackson, &c. (here the usual form is 
adopted, and the charges set out in it are substantiallly as follows.) That John Fre- 
derick Parker did feloniously administer to Eliza Simson Boys certain noxious drugs 
and things for the purpose of causing and procuring an abortion, &c. 

“That in the middle or latter part of the year aforesaid, he, the said John Frederick 
Parker, did ielouiously cause a certain operation to be performed, for the purpose and 
with the intent of procuring an abortion, whereby the child with which she was preg- 
nant was killed and destroyed, &c. 

“ Given under our hands, &ce, “T,. BRANDRAM, 
“J. Jackson.” 

The constable apprehended Mr. Parker opposite the house of the latter, at 
Lewisham. An investigation took place; which terminated in the accused being 
called upon to find bail in the sum of 1000J. for his appeurance on a future day 
before the Bench. A day was fixed for the examination of Mr. Parker; when 
a full bench of Magistrates assembled at the Green Man Hotel, Blackheath, 
where the Magistrates held their sessions for the transaction of special business. 
Mr. Clarkson the barrister appeared for the prisoner. Mr. Parker did not 
appear, and his bail was declared forfeited. Mr. Hollist subsequently attended, 
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for the purpose of exonerating himself; and, it is stated, cleared himself from 
any criminal charge, by producing the child first referred to. Some inquiries, 
it is said, were made after Mr. Parker; and information was forwarded by the 
solicitor for the prosecution to the Police Hue and Cry. Large posting-bills 
were placarded against the walls in the neighbouring towns; but they were not 
allowed to remain up many hours, a beadle and several persons having rendered 
themselves very active in destroying them. The following is a copy. 

“ £50 Reward.—Whereas John Frederick Parker, late of Lewisham, in the county 
of Kent, attorney-at-law, stands charged with felony, and has abseonded from his bail. 
Any person or persons who may cause him to be apprehended and lodged in any of 
his Majesty’s guols, may receive the above reward, by upplication to Mr. Lester, 
attorney for the prosecution, Lewisham, Kept. 

“ The said John Frederick Parker is about thirty-five years of age, about five feet seven 
inches high, fair complexion, light hair, scanty iu the front, full whiskers, somewhat 
sandy, rather bow-legyed, and takes snuff, 

“Cunningham, printer, Crown Court.” 

Itis generally believed that Mr. Parker is staying at Abbeville, although 
some state that he is still secreted in a distant part of the country. 

The admission of Mr. Parker to bail, when in custody ona capital charge, has 
caused much speculative conversation in the neighbourhood, and the solicitor 
for the prosecution is said to have expressed his regret that he did not cause the 
examination to be taken before Sir F. Roe at Bow Street. 

The forfeited recognizances have not-been paid, in consequence of some al- 
leged informality in them, which an official gentleman of the county informed 
the reporter, Mr. Parker’s friends intended to avail themselves of. 

No clue has yet been obtained respecting the foreign medical man who per- 
formed the operation on Mrs. Boys in town. 

“Mrs. Boys, it is stated, is now staying at Norwood with her family. 


James Gillrow, gamekeeper to Colonel Hanmer, M.P., was mur- 
dered on the night of Monday the 29th August, by Thomas Bates, a 
poacher, in a copse near Soulbury, in Buckinghamshire. Gillrow dis- 
covered Bates shooting at pheasants; and though the latter begged for- 
giveness, determined on taking him into custody; whereupon Bates 
struck him with the but-end of his gun, so violently that the gun-stock 
was shivered. He continued beating him till the keeper died, and then 
made off. The gun was broken into three pieces, and the murderer 
could not find the part to which the lock was attached; but the next 
day, the people who searched for the keeper found it, and recognized 
it as belonging to Bates ; who was immediately secured, and confessed 
the circumstances above-mentioned. A Coroner's inquest was held on 
the dead body, anda verdict of ** Wilful Murder” returned against 
Bates. 

Dr. Henry, whose name must be familiar to all our readers, died by 
his own hand yesterday morning, at his residence in Pendlebury, near 
Manchester. }'or some time past, we understand, he had been ina very 
indifferent state of health, and had occasionally laboured under great 
nervous irritability. His indisposition seems to have been considerably 
increased by the excitement consequent upon his attendance last week 
at the meeting of the British Scientific Association at Bristol; from 
which he returned with a considerable aggravation of the symptoms he 
had previously exhibited, and we understand that he suffered under an 
almost total privation of sleep, which appears to have finally over- 
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without having put on his clothes; in consequence of which, immedi- 
ate search was made; and he was at length found in the private chapel 
attached tohis house, quite dead, baving shot himself with a pistol, the 
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report of which had not been heard by any of the family. We lament 
the pain which the publication of the above details may inflict upon 
the relatives and friends of the deceased; but the circumstances attend- 
ing upon the death of a man like Dr. Heury neither can be nor ought 
to be concealed. [is death is a matter of public concern, and it would 
be mere affectation to attempt to clothe it with mystery.—Manchester 
Guardian, of Saturday. 

A few days since, as Mr. George Roscoe, a highly-respectable at- 
torney, was visiting some friends near Ilminster, Somersetshire, he was 
mortally wounded, in the following singular manner. ‘The house in 
which he slept being alarmed in the night by a report of thieves, the 
servant of the family came down with a large horse-pistol, intending to 
shoot the depredators ; but, unfortunately, observing Mr. Roscoe, who 
had descended by another staircase, and mistaking him for a robber, in- 
stantly shot him through the heart. He died almost immediately.— 
Country Paper. 

A singular instance of marsh miasmata occurred on the 24th August, 
at the village of Parson Drove, near Wisbech, and was happily confined 
to the village. A thick exhalation was observed by the harvest la- 
bourers to arise from the fen, about four o’clock in the morning ; and 
continued to grow more dense till about seven, when it had become so 
thick and dark that the teams going in opposite directions came in con- 
tact ; and great confusion ensued, as persons could not see each other 
at ten yards’ distance. In short, the labourers were completely stopped, 
till about eight o’clock ; when the exhalation passed off, and the day 
broke out clear and warm. It entered the houses like thick smoke, 
and left the floors and furniture covered with animalcule. An eye- 
witness remembered a similar pheenomeaon about twenty-seven years 
back, in Marshland; when the stock, being frightened, ran into the 
dykes. — Hertford Reformer. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O’Laghlen has accepted the office of Junior Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. It is said that Mr. Richards is to be the Attorney-General ; 
and opinion is divided, as to that of Solicitor, between Messrs. Woulfe 
and Sheil. The elevation of Mr. O'Loghlen will create a vacancy in 
the representation of Dungarvan.— Globe. 

Mr. Peter O’Brien, of Limerick, son of the Member for Clare 
County, and brother-in-law of Mr. Sheil, has been appointed Stamp- 
Distributor for the Clare and Limerick district. Mr. O’Brien was 
always a stanch supporter of the Liberal interest, and active in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s cause while he represented Limerick. 

‘The Tory papers having spread a report that Dr. Sandes, the new 
Bishop of Killaloe, had expressed himself in disapprobation of the 
Government plan of education for Ireland, Mr. Higgin, the Vicar- 
General of Killaloe, has written to the Limerick Chronicle, (a paper 





famous for inventing facts,) denying the truth of the statement, and 
declaring that Dr. Sandes had given a directly contrary opinion. 


The National Association continues to hold frequent meetings. 
All the Catholic Bishops have joined it, and the names of new 
members of rank and property are daily announced. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford has addressed a letter to his constituents of 
Dundalk, to incite them to demand a thorough reform of the Church. 
He maintains that England is pledged to do justice to Ireland, or to 
accede to the demand for Repeal— 

‘You put to England the alternative of Justice or Repeal: England accepts 
your challenge. Ireland, then, under the guidance of her Leader, says, we 
suspend our demand for repeal—we await your dispensation of justice. 

** Now, my countrymen, I most respectfully and earnestly solicit your atten 
tion to this point. Observe, the Tithe Bill is put forward as the first overt act 
of this treaty, as a well-considered measure of improvement. The Minister 
of*the Crown acknowledges the compact, and offers this bill as the proof of 
the sincerity of England. The bill passed the Commons, but was afterwards 
lost in the Lords; and so the question remained during the recess of Parlia~ 
ment. Here was an interval when the People of Ireland had time to consider 
the bearings of this measure—whether it was one which ought to be received 
as the first substantial offering of British justice, under the new compact— 
whether it ought to be accepted as a well-considered measure of improvemente 

** But what was the course pursued? Petitions were renewed for total exe 
tinction; at the same time, (with one or two exceptions,) no allusion *vaq 
made tothe bill of his Majesty’s Government. No public instructions were 
given to the Representatives of the People on the subject of this bill. No 
objection was declared ; and what was the just and necessary inference? That 
Ireland was willing to accept this bill, with the nominal extinction contained 
in the first clause of it, as the liquidation of her demands. 

‘* Thus the Ministry, and not only the Ministry but their British supporters 
in the House of Commons, were led astray as to what the People of Ireland 
wanted or would be satisfied with ; and from this cause the Government were 
induced to base their existence on an unstable foundation—on one which could 
not obtain a steady or honest support.” 

He denounces all “ bush-fighting’’ in future, and calls upon bis coun. 
trymen to use the means in their power to gain their righteous ends— 

**]T maintain those means are—plain and honest dealing—a full and clear 
declaration of your demands. If Ireland is willing to accede to any comproe 
mise, let it be plainly stated what is the extent and nature of that compromise. 
I object to no sacrifice ;which national honour and national justice would per- 
mit; but let Irishmen recollect their position—that England has put herself 
upon trial; and let them accept no new legislation which is not consistent with 
that compact. Let us uct like a people who know what justice is, and are de« 
termined to obtain it.” 


One of the “ great guns” of Orange-Toryism in Dublin is the Bis- 
senting parson, Johnny M‘Crea. A few days ago, he harangued-a@ 
meeting of the Confederation Society, consisting of two thousand 
members, in the following terms: we wish his party joy of such an 
ally— 

“Of the Tory papers I declare, that, although the best of them, the 
Packet is bad enough. I know that the AZail is in the pay of O'Connell. 
know that it renders him important services. It is in the pay of Government. 
I kuow it; and if O’Connell be popular, or possess influence with the Govern- 
ment or weight in the Legislature, he may thank the Protestant Muil for it. 
I have proofs of this, and wil! lay them shortly before you, my friends. I have 
before now saved Protestantism three times in Dublin during the last sever 
years. The Protestant cause is mismanaged in Ireland. The leaders do not 
know how to go to work. Mr. Saurin, Mr. Lefroy, and the Recorder, have 
injured it. They are certainly attached to it; but they evince nothing of that 
by their contributions for its funds. Still they are honourable men. So are 
we all honourable men. One of the Members for the city—not Mr. Hamile 
ton—is not a good Protestant: I mean J. B. West, who never contributed to a 
Protestant charity. No. Son-in-law to a Judge, he condescends not to attend 
a Protestant meeting. He subscribed five pounds to Father Crotty’s chapel; 
I will see if he will subscribe to the National Confederation Society of Ireland, 
and this house. I will scare the reportets from belying me in the press. IE 
proclaim a late article in the Mail alie. Only for my professional station, E 
would tweak the editor, Mr. Remmy Sheehan, by the nose. The Warder 
editor is a dotard.” 

The Lord-Lieutenant disapproved of Mr. Duff’s conduct in arrest- 
ing Mr. Delany; and, by the direction of Mr. Secretary Drummond, 
that gentleman was allowed to preach, under cover. He preached ac~ 
cordingly ; but it appears from the statement of a correspondent of the 
Dublin Evening Post, that great disturbance in Ballycennell was the 
consequence. 

“ At three o'clock (on Friday last) he proceeded to the Protestant school- 
house; and at this time, notwithstanding the wetness of the day, between two and 
three thousand persons had assembled, all yelling at him and accompanying him 
tothe school-house. Immediately after he entered, the rush for admittance was 
tremendous ; and after a fruitless opposition to exclude them, they burst in the 
house, dashing aside the clerk of the church, who had a pistol in his hand, and 
menacing each other with the most determined hostility: some scuffles took 
place, which were checked’ by influential persons in the house; but to proceed 
with the preaching was quite impossible. At this period, force was applied for 
to clear the house; but three of the Magistrates having entered, expostulated 
with the people, and induced them to desist, having first promised that two 
persons suspected of having arms should be searched. One of them was the 
reverend preacher ; and, will it be believed, this man of God, this messenger 
of peace, would carry about with him engities of death, aud force his religion 
at the point of the bayonet or the muzzle of the pistol ? And so it was; for 
from the temporary pulpit, at the demand of the Magistrate, he reluctantly 
withdrew a pistol and handed ittohim. This attempt at preaching turned ou€ 
a failure; it was resolved to repair to the church; and aoe escorted and pro= 
tected by Magistrates, two of whom, from their local influence (Captain Beni- 
son and W. Enery, Esq.) kept the par in awe, and supported by dragoons 
and police, succeeded in entering. The church-gates were ordered to be closed, 
and several policemen placed there to prevent any entering who were not recog= 
nized as Protestants ; but the opposing party were not to be put down, for, 
rushing forward in a body, they forced the gates and took possession of the 
churchyard. The church-doors being by this time closed, stopped their pros 
gress; and it is gratifying to me to be enabled to state, that although flushed 
with success in expelling Mr. Delany from the school-house, and in gaining un~ 
disputed possession of the churchyard, the few that were permitted to enter the 
church conducted themselves with propriety; and the only interruption was 
their occasional retiring, when expressions dropped from the reverend preacher 
irritating to their feelings and insulting to their religion. The closing scene 
now arrived; and he left the church amidst the shouts and imprecations of ther 
people; but in order to get him safe out of the towa, a consultation was held 
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and the dragoons ordered to occupy the bridge, and permit none to pass. In 
the mean time, the police were drawn up in a line, and he rode accompanied by 
the Reverend Messrs. Lefroy and Sanderson. A volley of stones followed him, 
with the most tremendous yelling ; and thus closed the drama.” 

Mr. Coote, the Protestant Rector of Doon in Limerick, was fired 
at on Sunday last, between two and three o’clock p.m. The reverend 
gentleman, we understand, was riding down the avenue of a lady whom 
he had been visiting in that neighbourhood, when two men attacked 
him, and one of them fired, but happily without effect. The other as- 
sailant was also about repeating the murderous attempt, when the 
arrival of a funeral prevented him. The cause assigned is, we under- 
stand, the interminable ones of tithes; Mr. Coote having been serving 
rebellion-writs in that country, which has produced the greatest excite- 
ment amongst the peasantry.—Limerick Star. 





SCOTLAND. 

Great dissatisfaction prevails in Scotland, among men of all parties, 

at the rejection of the Sheriffs Small Debts Bill, introduced last ses- 
sion by the Lord Advocate and Mr. Wallace, passed by the House of 
Commons, but thrown out by the Peers to please Lord Haddington, 
The Glasgow Herald, a respectable Tory ‘paper, expresses its regret 
and mortification at the neglect of Scottish business in Parliament ; 
and adds, in reference to the Small Debts Bill— 
_ “ Any person whose interest is affected by a bill, has only to persuade some 
influential Peer, by a specious though untenable representation, that the mea- 
sure is objectionable; and upon this nobleman’s statement to the House, it is 
rejected, there not being time to inquire into its merits.” 

The same paper contains an able article descriptive of the incon- 
veniences which the Small Debts Bill would have remedied, and the 
loss to suitors which its rejection must occasion. The pretences on 
which the bill was rejected are exposed effectually in the following 
letter, addressed by Mr. Peter Campbell to Lord Haddington, a copy 
of which has been sent to us by the author. 


COMPARATIVE MERITS OF SHERIFF SMALL DEBT AND JUSTICE OF 
PEACE SMALL DEBTS BILL COURT IN SCOTLAND. 
- “ Edinburgh, 3lst August 1836. 
My Lorpv—I observed from the newspapers, that on your Lordship’s 
amendment being moved in the House of Lords, the Sheriff Court Small Debt 
Bill for Scotland was thrown out at the end of last session. 

“ T regret, with many others, to observe the line of conduct the House of 
Peers is following in rejecting bills calculated to confer great benefits on the 
people of Scotland. 

** T was editor of the Zaw Chronicle for three years; and in conducting 
that publication, and from my professional practice, I was led to turn my at- 
tention and to direct public notice to the many evils which exist in the adminis- 
tration of the law (not justice) in Scotland; and I became convinced, and 
satisfied others, that the outlines of the system were excellent, but that in 
almost all the details, and in the machinery and practice of the Courts in such 
administration, amendments or improvements to a great extent were required. 
Society in Scotland since the Union with England has very much changed ; 
and a great increase of wealth and of knowledge, by means of education, have 
also taken place amongst the middle and productive classes of the people. But 
a corresponding and progressive improvement in the laws and practice of Scot- 
land has been neglected by the Lords and Commons in Parliament; and ail 
details of the procedure in the Courts of Judicature have been left at the tender 
mercies of the Lords of Council and Session for regulation since the said Union. 
Now it so happens, that the whole system requires revision, and that the details 
of procedure more especially should be improved and adapted to the present state 
of society. The public mind was too much occupied for some time to direct 
much of its attention to such matters ; but latterly the public mind in Scotland, 
and even in the corporations connected with the College of Justice, has become 
alive to the necessity and importance ef improving the laws and practice in the 
Courts of Judicature in Scotland. At the Edinburgh Dinner to Earl Grey, 
the present Lord Advocate said—‘ Now that Scotland had fair and free 
elections, the improvement of the law must be one of the first objects of her 
Representatives.’ That the Representative Peers for Scotland should be the 
last to engage in such patriotic objects, is very much to be regretted. These 
ought not to be regarded as party questions; but all parties ought to unite in 
the promotion of such laudable and praiseworthy objects. 

“If your Lordship thinks that the desire of improving the laws which has 
lately been shown on the part of the people of Scotland, is to be traced 
to any other source than the defective state of the law and the delay and 
expense of obtaining the benefits of it, your Lordship will find you are mis- 
taken. Nothing can be more erroneous, than to suppose the Smali Debt Bill, 
and other law reform bills lately brought into the House of Lords, have ori- 
pasted chiefly with certain lawyers in Edinburgh: it was so alleged, I believe, 

y your Lordship in the House of Lords; but you could not have selected a 
pe appropriate example, because the Sheriff Small Debt Bill contains a 
oo debarring parties from obtaining professional aid in the Small Debt 
Sheriff Court ; yet lawyers are virtually accused by your Lordship—according 
e the vulgar custom—that they cannot do any thing beneficial to others unless 
ahi wie ; and your Lordship thus becomes the trumpeter of such an 
Pre ed 2ave the honour of knowing something with regard to the objects of 

ose Who prepared and assisted in the preparing of the Sheriff Court Small 
Rebs Bill, I cannot allow your statement to remain uncontradicted. It so 

doe that the bill was chiefly prepared first of all by a Sheriff’s Substitute, 
who it is publicly Teported peat iS the original Sheriff Court Small Debt 
brought into Parliament by Mr. Home Drummond ; (for it is believed few of 
the Scotch Members of the House of Commons or Lords are qualified them- 
selves to prepare an Act of Parliament, although Mr. Drummond was a dis- 
tinguished exception in that respect;) and that Sheriff Substitute could have 
no view towards his own personal emolument, although it might very 
much increase his own labours as a judge; and all others who assisted in the 
reparation or settlement of the bill had just as little regard to their own emo- 

d oy a In short, no set of men engaged in any public business could be actu- 
“this Pr pene nag or more patriotic objects. So much for the origin of 
tiie billo non OF its ee as alleged by your Lordship, ‘ part and parcel’ of cer- 
r —— + certain ‘lawyers.’ I wish some of the members of the 
ee a re d in truth say they have on all cases legislated with such 
pa pes agp and disinterested interests in view as these imaginary lawyers 
settling the Sh apne The share the Lord Advocate has taken in tinally 

prs: baer tin eriff Court Small Debt Act does him infinite honour. 7 

Scotland deine ee said in the House of Lords about the law bills regarding 
the +, serra: Bo prepared ; and this assertion has been loudly trumpeted by 
Minicet: 40a = prea (few of the editors of which could frame an act of Par- 
be raged Ber oy ren of their trash depended on ‘their success in such a 
prepared ? That they, oundation, : Pray, which of these bills has been ill- 
Sines a . f of ey were rejected in the House of Peers without considera- 
» 18 no proof of the assertion, The Small Debt Bill alluded to was prepared 





with the greatest possible care and attention, and afterwards settled and much 
~~ by the Lord Advocate, whose talent for composition is well-known, 
and who is the author of many important articles in the Edinburgh Review, 
if public report be correct; and the bill will stand a comparison with any bi 
that has been carried through Parliament even when your Tory allies formed 
the Government. 

‘* But what is the objection to the bill? Your Lordship did not state any, se 
far as 1 could discover, except that the same jurisdiction and machinery w 
not given to the Justices of Peace. But that, with deference to your Lor 
ship, was not a good reason for depriving the people of Scotland of the bénefié 
of this bill ; for a separate bill was in progress in the House of Commons te 
give the Justices of Peace a similar jurisdiction in civil debts not exceeding 102. 
A noble lord (the Marquis of Bute) admitted he had no other objection to the 
bill than that its ‘ improved machinery’ was not extended to the Justices of 
Peace Courts. 

‘‘ Now, is it expedient to give the same jurisdiction and machinery to the Jus= 
tices of Peace Courts? The Justices of Peace have seldom got a legal educa= 
tion, and in Scotland they have no legal assessor. Where, then, is the certainty 
or the safeguard that they will not pronounce erroneous, or, in the language of 
the law, ‘iniquitous’ judgments? In cases where they have jurisdiction, ex. gre 
in meditatione fuge@ warrants, and an appeal is competent to the Court of Ses< 
sion, the general presumption is, that the judgments of Justices must be wrong 5 
and so the Lords of Council and Session, with all their aristocratic connexions, 
find in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. And is it any wonder, as the Jus< 
tices are so grossly ignorant of the laws of the land, and so incapable of exer= 
cising the powers of sober and impartial reasoning and judgment. Would they 
give impartial justice to any Radical? Ask any Radical if he would trust thems, 
if he had any choice? Ask any, eyen an Ultra-Tory, if he would select any 
Justice of Peace to be a sole arbiter in a disputed matter exceeding 51. No 
person in sound mind could be found who would agree tosuch a reference. This 
shows the estimation in which Justices ‘ Shallow’ have been held since the 
time of Shakspeare. The present race of Justices would require to be born 
and educated again before they would be qualified to supersede the Sheriff Small 
Debt Courts. 

‘¢ But the Sheriff is a very differently qualified judge. He receives a legal edu 
cation, and is engaged in daily practice in more important cases than disputed 
debts not exceeding 102. The country has confidence in his legal knowledge 
and acquirements and integrity; and his judgment is treated with respect 
even by losing parties. There seems no danger in allowing him a summary 
and absolute power in cases of a disputed civil debt under 104. 

* But no Justice of Peace ought to be permitted to sport with the interests 
and rights of the middle classes of the people to the extent of a sum above 5l. 
Even to that extent they are not qualified to judge justly ; and they ought tobe 
ashamed to attempt to fill an office for the impartial and sacred discharge of 
which they are not qualified. Incurable and helpless as they are, they ought 
never to be allowed to judge in any case unless they have been educated as bar= 
risters or solicitors, and been in practice, or have the assistance of a legak 
assessor, 

“ Yet these are the men, out of undue partiality and sympathy for whom, the 
Representative Peers of Scotland dare, in the face of the country, to reject 
the Sheriff-Court Small Debt Bill, in the year 1836! 

“ Nor is the expense of the Sheriffs going on circuits any good objection. 
Those expenses would not be grudged by the country. And bills regarding 
money matters, it is believed, are not within the province of the Peers. 

‘* For these reasons I shall be happy to find that your Lordship can state aa 
good cause for rejecting the Small Debt Bill in the House of Lords. Suck 
conduct, and other recent proceedings in the House of Lords, have.given the 
greatest dissatisfaction to the people of Scotland, who have been hitherto warmly 
attached to the British Constitution,—and its theory is excellent, but it ma ba 
reformed in so far as regards the House of Lords, and thereby ‘onsen in 
strength. Everybody now sees more than sufficient reason for this reform. 
The House of Commons was in a worse state, but it has been reformed, for the 
manifest advantage of the people. _ History informs us that Kings and Minis~ 
ters of State have been brought before the tribunal of public justice, and sig 
nally punished. The Representative Peers of Scotland ought not to deceive 
themselves by thinking they are powerful enough to set public opinion at de- 
fiance. Butthe ‘ perfervidum ingenium Scotorum’ must not be trifled with; 
lest they should be driven by the aggravated injustices of the Peers to pronounce 
their ‘Jiat,’ that for the benefit and security of the lieges, the House of Lords 
must be reformed. ‘¢ [have the honour to be, &c. 

Perer CAMBPELL. 

“The Right Honourable the Earl of Haddington, &c. &c. &c.” 


The practice of entailing originated in Scotland nearly two hundred 
years ago. The earliest entail on record is that of the estate of Rox- 
burgh, dated in 1648; and the practice was first established on a solid 
foundation by the statute of 1685, which reduced heirs of entail to the 
condition of mere tenants for life, and gave the entailer the power of 
regulating the perpetual destination of his property. And to such an 
extent has the practice been carried, that at this moment it is supposed 
that one-half of the landed property of Scotland is under its fetters and 
is inalienable. Additions are daily being made to it; and if not 
checked, there is no doubt but in time it will absorb the whole landed 
property of this portion of the empire. Every weak vain man, whe- 
ther an upstart or not, hastens to entail his property, whether 
it be large or small, and thus to perpetuate his name and found .a 
family. He thus gives birth to a series of descendants who are pro- 
vided for, whether they be well or ill-behaved, whether they be vir- 
tuous or vicious, intelligent or ignorant, sober or dissipated, an enemy 
ora friend to their country. All stimulus to good conduct is thus 
removed; disregard to public opinion is engendered; and, generally 
speaking, a useless and inferior class men, to use the mildest terms, 
are artificially saddled on the public.—Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 





Among the numerous devices resorted to by the Tories for creating 
fictitious votes, there is one of very frequent occurrence in Ayrshire, 
where the majority of the great landholders profess Conservative prin- 
ciples. We allude to the practice of getting tenants to renounce their 
current leases, and assume into the new tack one or more of the fa~ 
mily, who are immediately made to claim as joint tacksmen. It may 
be presumed that this unnatural interference with the private arrange= 
ments of families is, in most cases, yery disagreeable to the tenants, 
and only submitted to through fear of the laird’s displeasure.— Glasgow 
Argus. 

Some of our banks have coffers filled with guineas coined in the 
reign of George the Second; which, never having been in circulation, 
have still a splendid appearance. —Edinburgh Observer. 

The harvest is proceeding pretty briskly in many parts of Scotland. 
If the same open weather continues for some time longer, the crops 
will be got in in excellent cundition, —Scotsman, 
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Miscellaneous, 

The Gazette of last night contains the Royal congé d'elire to the 
Dean and Chapter of Chichester to elect for their Bishop the Reverend 
William Otter, in the room of Dr. Maltby, now Bishop of Durham. 

The Gazette also announces, that the Lord Chancellor has ap- 

ointed the following persons Metropolitan Commissioners of Lunacy 
or one year,—Lord Seymour, Lord Ashley, Mr. Robert.Gordon, Mr. 
Vernon Smith, Mr. John Abel Smith, Colonel Clitheroe, Colonel 
Sykes, Colonel Clive, Mr. Halswell, Mr. Acklom, Dr. Shepherd, 

r. James Mylne, Mr. Bryan Procter, Dr. Turner, Dr. Bright, Dr. 
Southey, Dr. Hume, and Dr. Seymour. 

The Lord Chancellor has displayed, since his elevation to the high 
office which he holds, very eminent judicial qualities. Patient, careful, 

uick in his comprehension‘of the points in a cause, yet generally slow in 
orming an opinion on them, having considerable learning, completely 
free from undue bias from counsel, looking at each matter in all its 
bearings. These are some of his Lordship’s distinguishing merits as 
a judge; ‘and we are only echoing the general professional opinion 
when we say that Lord Cottenham most adequately fills his present 
situation.— Legal Observer. [We are glad to hear that Lord Cotten- 
ham gives satisfaction in his court; for, as a political Chancellor, a 
poorer creature never sat upon the woolsack. | 

Lord Brougham intends shortly to visit the Bishop of Durham, 
at Auckland Castle. Has he got scent of some Cabinet-tinkering 
which will be attempted in the North this autumn ? 

Lord Palmerston has been twice to Windsor since the breaking-up of 
the session. The King is fond of directing the foreign policy of this 
country ! 

The splendid sherry presented with so much gallantry to George the 
Fourth, when Prince Regent, by the Spanish Government, after having 
been captured, is, we hear, so nearly gone that it is now only put on 
table at Windsor for the King’s personal consumption. His Majesty 
drinks no other wine but sherry, and very sparingly of that.— Courier. 


The Times and Standard have been making much of the letter from 
Lord Stanley to Mr. Hodgson of Liverpool, (which we noticed some 
time ago,) on the subject of introducing the Irish system of education 
into the Corporation Schools. Lord Stanley maintains that the sys- 
tem is applicable only to Ireland, and strongly objects to ‘ mutilating 
the Word of God” in England. But the Morning Chronicle has very 
seasonably produced a quotation from a speech delivered by Lord 
Stanley in 1832, in defence of his Irish Education Bill, as proof that 
Lord Stanley has held at least two opinions on this subject. 
Replying to Captain Gordon and Mr. Andrew Jobnston, who had 
been holding forth in their usual canting strain, he said— 

** Now, he would ask those who made it a matter of complaint that the 
Scriptures were not insisted on as a school -book to be read by all, whether they 
would themselves allow the whole Scriptures to be put into the hands of their 
own children, to be read without the superintendence of religious instructors ?” 

Yet, because the Liverpool Town-Council, rather than drive the 
poor Catholic children from their schools, order extracts from the Bible 
instead of the Bible itself to be read there, Lord Stanley helps to swell 
the cry of the political hypocrites against the ‘* mutilation of the Word 
of God.” This is as dishonest and as impudent as his imputation to 
Lord John Russell of having taken up his opinions on the Church 
question to secure Mr. O’Connell’s support to the Melbourne Minis- 
try, though he knew all the while that Lord John had advocated these 
opinions against Mr. Stanley himself, when they both sat in the Grey 
Cabinet and O’Connell was in opposition. 


The Maidstone Gazette, which has been sent to us this week by 
some unknown wellwisher, publishes Mr. Hutt’s letter to the Hull 
Reform Association, as its leading article, with a remark by the editor, 
that it ‘goes to the pith and marrow of the argument ” on the Peerage 
Reform question, and that if he were to write columns on the subject, 
he should not produce any thing equal to it. Many writers of talent 
and experience may say as much with perfect trutb. Mr. Hutt’s letter 
has had, from first to last, an unprecedented currency, and is making 
converts every day. 

The state of the money-market, of the exchanges, and of the export 
and import trade of the country, and other matters connected therewith, 
have been discussed during the week by the Morning Chronicle, the 
Courier, and the Globe ; the decrease of the stock of bullion, and a reso- 
lution of the Bank raising the rate of discount to 5 per cent. having 
drawn attention.to these subjects. We cannot say that any original 
truths have been elicited by the controversy, or that old matter has been 
placed in a novel or more attractive form by our contemporaries. The 
established doctrines in regard to the causes of the influx and efflux of 
bullion have not been shaken ; and the efficacy of the usual means for 
preventing a drain of the precious metals seems to have been proved by 
the fact mentioned in the Courier of last night, that since the raising 
of the rate of discount at the Bank, and the consequent curtailment of 
discounts, the demand for bullion has been materially diminished. Of 
ourse the caution of the Bank operates far beyond its immediate 
sphere, by inducing reluctance in capitalists generally to speculate ; and 
it is probable that the warning given in so many ways, for some time 
eo of an approaching commercial crisis, may have the effect, not, per- 

aps, of altogether warding it off, but of greatly mitigating the 
symptoms. 


‘Daniel figured in our pages yesterday, and to-day Lord Liston—we beg 
pardon, Lord Morpeth—makes his bow to our readers. Daniel, for reasons 
which it would not be difficult to explain, were it worth while, selected an 
obscure Sunday print as the organ of communicating his last epistle to the 
public. Lord Morpeth has followed his master’s example, so far as regards the 
Tanner at least of his performance. * * * Let it have happened by acci- 
dent or by design, still it is quite true, that master and man have, in this case, 
done all they could to hide their light under a bushel. Had it not been for the 
assistance of other papers, Daniel’s epistle would have remained till doomsday 
shut up in the deep obsourity that envelops the print to which he addressed it; 
and the inhabitants of Leeds would, in common with the rest of the world, have 
remained equally ignorant for as long a period of the fact that Lord Morpeth 
had a dinner in that town on Wednesday last, if it had not happened that Mr. 











Baines could command a Mercury which, however heavy-heeled and heavy- 
headed, has managed to become the means of conveying the information more 
speedily. Thus we have arrived at a knowledge of the occurrence of this dinner 
at Leeds to the ‘ Ziberal Members for the West. Riding of Yorkshire.’ Now, 
this said West Riding of Yorkshire happens to conta‘n a population of 976,415 
persons, of which number the town of Leeds alone contains 123,393. And how 
many persons does the reader suppose were at this grand dinner to the Liberal 
Members for the Riding? Precisely one handed and twenty three! Why, 
there are more readers of the Sindy print to which Daniel sent his letter, 
obscure as that journal is !”— Times, Tuesday, Sept. 6. 

So, the galled jade winces! We have disovered the sore place of the 
Times ; and, ‘obscure ” as was the corner of our journal whence we 
directed the shaft, the ‘rhinoceros hide” is penetrated. And now the 
Thunderer seeks to revenge himself by hurling upon us the overwhelming 
bolt of “obscurity!” How awful! 

But, seriously, is it our ** obscurity” that has given such offence? 
Rather, is it not a consciousness of something pretty much the reverse ? 
Is there no envy at work, when the journals of every part of the 
country, and not a few of those of other lands, are seen to teem with 
matter of all kinds borrowed from theypages of the Spectator, and with 
less than was wont to be from the broad sheet of the Zimes? And, in 
spite of ‘obscurity,’ it appears that the Times itself cannot live over 
the Sunday without at least a stolen peep, at what it would, no doubt, 
blush very red to be caught perusing. It has never been our habit to 
brag of vast circulation, or pretend to be a “Leading Journal.” To ad- 
dress the thinking, and therefore more limited classes of the community, 
and frequently to attack even their prejudices, is not the way to obtain 
the most extensive sale. Nevertheless, the last Stamp Returns showed 
that the Spectator is at the head, in point of circulation, of the papers 
of its class—those sold at a shilling—and, moreover, that it is gaining 
ground ; while the Times, whose constant aim has been to sail with the 
stream, and to profit by prejudice, regardless of truth and outraging 
decency, is rapidly tumbling down to the third or fourth rank of the 
papers of its class. Just now the Times should avoid all reference to 
the limited circulation of other journals. As to O’Connell’s letter, by 
being inserted in the Spectator it has already attained perhaps twenty 
times the circulation which the Zimes, without the aid of “ other 
papers,” could have given it. 

As we began, so let us end with some choice words of the Times; 
the flashes of whose splendour will illumine the ‘‘ deep obscurity” of 
our paragraph— 

‘© What an unredeemed and unredeemable scoundrel is this O’ Connell, to 
make sucha threat, and atsucha time too! If he has not lied more foully than 
it could have entered into the imagination of the Devil himself to lie, he makes 
the threat with his own wife dying under his very eyes! Oh! how long shalt 
such a wretch as this be tolerated among civilized men! But let him mark us 
well—as surely as he dares to invade the privacy of the life of Lord Lyndhurst, 
or of any other man, woman, or child, that may happen, by themselves or their 
relatives, to be opposed to him in politics, so surely will we carry the war into 
his domiciles at Derrynane and Dublin, and show up the whole brood of 
O’Connells, young and old.” 

When it is borne in mind that the whole fabric of abuse and libel was 
based on a forged assumption, surely it will be conceded to us that we 
were abundantly charitable in surmising that “ the writer of this bestia- 
lity could not have been sober.” 


Isturitz, the late Spanish Premier, having contrived to escape from 
Madrid with a false passport and in disguise, arrived at Falmouth on 
Wednesday, in the Government packet from Lisbon. 

The Morning Chronicle gives the following anecdote of Louis Phi- 
lip, Talleyrand, and the new French Premier, Count Molé. 

«* After the Revolution of July, Molé was appointed nominal Foreign Mi- 
nister; the presiding genius being then, as now, Louis Philip. Talleyrand 
was sent as Ambassador to the English Court. All despatches of any im- 
portance were directed to the King; those sent to the Minister containing 
nothing but speculations—profound, no doubt—upon the variations in the 
prices of silks, cottons, sugars, &c. The diplomatic talent of Molé aimed at 
something higher than the mere framing of a tariff; and he complained to 
Louis of the insignificance of the despaches from the Embassy at St. James’s. 
* Que voulez vous, mon chere Molé, Talleyrand baisse; il ne s’occupe qu’a 
faire de esprit dans les salons Anglais,’ was the satisfactory reply of the King. 
Having discovered the truth some short time after, Molé left the Ministry. 
For the truth of this account we have no better authority than Count Molé 
himself, who, in 1832, told it, as we have told it, to Latayette ; adding the 
pithy commentary ‘ La fausseté et la duplicité du Roi des Frangais est telle que 
y'aimerais mieux servir le Sultan que redevenir Ministre de Louis Philip.’” 


The National says, that an English physician, just arrived at Paris, 
having lost all his money at a gaming-house, cut his throat with a razor 
the same night, at an hotel near the Palais Royal. 

Captain Neile Sinclair, of the Fifty-fifth Regiment, while on the 
road from Bellary to Madras to take his trial by court-martial for cer- 
tain charges, hanged himself in an outhouse, with his silk handker- 
chief. He was the senior Captain of the regiment. 


We have received a number of newspapers from Upper Canada. 
Their columns are filled with bitter attacks on Sir Francis Head; who 
is charged with every description of arbitrary and illegal interference in 
the recent elections. Some of these charges are directly stated by 
persons of distinction,—in one instance by a Judge Baldwin, who was 
removed from an office he held for voting against the Government can- 
didate. ‘These papers reckon the force of parties in the new Parlia- 
ment as follows— ‘Tories, 23; moderate Tories, 12; Reformers, 20. 


The popular hatred against the Slavery Abolitionists, in the United 
States, continues to be exhibited occasionally in acts of violence. On 
the night of the 30th of July, the printing-office of an Abolition 
paper, the Philanthropist, published in Cincinnati, was sacked ; and the 
editor, Mr. Birney, a lawyer and an accomplished gentleman, narrowly 
escaped with his life. Several negro-houses were tern down; and no 
attempt was made to arrest the mob until they threatened a building 
in which two of the city banks carried on their business—then the 
Mayor interfered, and order was reestablished. On this the editor of 
a New York paper remarks— ' 

‘* It was only when the fury of the multitude, in searching for one of its vic- 
tims, seemed likely to endanger a building in which there were two banks, that 
the civil authorities thought proper to interfere. The disturbance of the peace 
was nothing, the act of breaking open the dwelling of a private individual was 
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nothing, the plunder and destruction of his property was nothing, the hue and 
ery after his life was nothing ; but when the hoards of a monied institution are 
in peril, the majesty of the laws wakes from its slumber and interposes its 
shield. Then the Mayor, who had looked on quietly while all these outrages 
were committed, comes forth and tells the mob, ina ‘determined manner,’ 
that he will order the police to shoot the first person who offers violence to the 
building. What a commentary on the depraved state of public feeling! Hu- 
man liberty and human life are neither respected by individuals nor shielded by 
‘the laws, but the gold of the great monopolies which corrupt the people is to be 
‘protected at every hazard. You may break open your ry eae tt house if you 
will, and destroy his goods, and hunt him as a bloodhound hunts his prey ; you 
may do this with impunity, provided you respect the banks; but if you touch 
their safety, you will be informed that you are going too far. It is for their 
benefit, and not for that of individuals, that laws are made and ministers ofthe 
law appointed. Insensate! not know that the anarchy you encourage, when it 
has reached its maturity, will disdain the lesser prey, and pounce upon the very 
treasures you so anxiously protect.” 





Opinions of toe Press. 
WHAT MAKES AN ARISTOCRACY ? 


Cour1rer—That the power of the Aristocracy is distinct from the existence 
of the House of Lords, to us needs no demonstration. We may, however, ob- 
serve, that the House of Commons, holding the purse-strings, has really been 
the governing power of the country for the last century ; and prior to the 
passing of the Reform Act the Aristocracy governed through its means, and 
not through the means of the House of Lords.. The Aristocracy made its 
power manifest, not in the House of Lords, which is only a part of the Aristo- 
cracy, but in the House of Commons. It is, however, essential to remark, 
that in this country, and perhaps in every country and in every age, wealth or 
great property is the essential element of an aristocracy. In this country it is 
particularly the case ; and we should all laugh at the idea of an aristocracy 
every member of which might be able to trace his descent, like the Courte- 
mays, up tothe Roman Emperors, which had not a foot of land nor a pound 
sterling of revenue. Great property is the essential element amongst us of an 
arictocracy ; and as there are many Commoners more wealthy than the great 
bulk of the Peers, it is quite clear that the power of the Aristocracy is distinct 
fom the existence of the House of Lords. But this view ot the power of the 
Aristocracy leads to a solution of the second question, and shows us that this 
power, which is that of men of property, would be increased by reforming the 

Touse of Lords. Property is not unpopular; it is respected, beloved, nay, 
almc *t adored amongst us; and it would gain still further sway over the public 
mind by being disconnected from an unpopular Legislature. It is plain also 
from experience, that sitting in the Legislature is not the best mode of acquiring 
wealth. The nation is naturally jealous of those who make the laws, and it 
will not allow them to enrich themselves by pretending to serve the public. 
More fortunes are spent than acquired in Parliament. Those who rely on a 
seat in the House of Lords to preserve or augment their family possessions, do 
not in general increase their wealth. We have now a large body of poor Peers. 
We have, however. en immense body of rich manufacturers, bankers, and 
merchants. Many Peers, therefore, would find it really advantageous in point 
of wealth to be deprived of their honours; and they would gain more power as 
members of the Aristocracy by adding to their wealth as merchants, bavikers, 
or manufacturers, than as legislators. — Sept. 6. 

IMPERFECT PUBLICITY OF THE BANK’S OPERATIONS. 

Mornine CuronicLe—During the inquiry which preceded the renewal of 
the Bank Charter, it was strongly urged, with a view to the security of the 
public, that the Bank should publish from time to time, at very short intervals, 
the amount of its bullion and of its liabilities, so that by constantly looking to 
the account, every diligent merchant and manufacturer might have the ready 
means of viewing and judging accurately the operations which govern the ex- 
changes with foreign countries and vitally affect all contracts, and determine 
the value of every man’s property. Lord Althorp, in the discussion on the 
question for the renewal of the Charter,“dwelt on the importance of subjecting 
the Bank to the responsibility of public opinion. Well would it have been had 
his Lordship by a more effective publicity applied his principle of responsibility 
in such a manner as to enable the public to benefit by it. At present a mer- 
chant enters on a speculation, a manufacturer contracts to execute an order, 
unconscious of the danger which hangs over their heads, having before them 
only the imperfect information conveyed once a quarter by the present system 
of publishing the averages ; the difficulty of obtaining correct information naturally 
leads to neglect and oversight ; and in a few weeks they find themselves stripped 
of their property by operations hid from their view. It is but small consola- 
tion to a man who has been ruined by the operations of the Money-market to 
discover afterwards, from the publication of the accounts of the Bank, an ex- 
planation of the causes of that ruin. That body, whose operations affect the 
property of every individual in the community, ought to have no secrets. A 

few |2rsons may know what is passing in the Money-market, and they can 
profit by their knowledge, whilst the great body of traders and manufacturers 
are without information by which to regulate their conduct. Were the amount 
of gold in the possession of the Bank, and its liabilities, to be published con- 
stantly, men would accustom themselves to look to the exchanges as they look 
to the weathercock to know the quarter from which the wind blows.— 
Sept. 5. 

ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 

Gtose—What, in fact, can be more absurd than the modern Tory or quasi- 
Reforming doctrine of Appropriation, when brought to the test of historical 
inquiry? Many centuries ago, some pious knight or noble founded and en- 
dowed with tithes a parish-church, that the scattered peasantry of his demesnes 
might profit by the rites of the then universally established Church, that mass 
might be said and prayers offered for the souls of his deceased ancestors. In 
the course of generations the hamlet becomes a village, the Sovereign and his 
Parliament abolish the old faith, and declare that the endowments of the worthy 
founder must pass in conformity with his presumable intention to cherish the 
new religion established by the dominant party in the same place to which he 
originally bequeathed them. A few centuries more, and the village has grown into 
a thriving town, with a dozen sects dividing its population between them; and 
we are told that to take the ancient founder’s bequests altogether away from the 
snot to which he devoted them, and throw them into some common fund for 
te better repartition of Church revenues in general, is still to follow the will of 
that departed worthy; but that to apply them to any other purpose for the 
gooerel benefit, would be manifest Be ca and injustice! Wherever, in fact, 

unds have been originally given for a specific purpose, and intrusted to the 
care of a corporate body, we shall invariably find that, according to the English 
Conservative code of morals, any alteration which may be convenient to the 
trustees themselves, is sure to be pronounced agreeable to the will of the 
founder; but any change demanded by a Reforming party ab extra is nothing 
Jess than sacrilege and spoliation. it is most certain that whoever does not 
admit, as a fundamental principle in politics, the right and duty of the State to 
interfere in the control of private bequests to public purposes, becomes plunged 
in an gre wbowecampb eg of perplexity whenever he has to justify the smallest 
change whatever in the disposition of such revenues. And we are particularly 











disposed to rejoice in whatever steps have beeri taken this session towards intér- 
— with the ancient distribution of Church propéfty, piot. only for the good 
which the measure itself will produce, but also because by it the principle of 
Appropriation has, in fact, received the sanction of the Legislature. The really 
great and difficult step has been taken. The hypocrites have swallowed the 
camel, although, we admit, not without many wry faces, and with a very reluc- 
tant acquiescence; and by now straining at the gnat they only augment their 
own eventual condemnation.— Sept. 9. 


PRINCIPLE OF REPRESENTATION. 

Trur Sun—The Morning Chronicle announces, but without citing its ay~ 
thority, that the Spanish Government intends to “ graft on the Constitution of 
1812” an ‘* Upper Chamber, the candidates to be elected, and a certain num- 
ber of them nominated or accepted by the Crown.” And this arrangement 
our contemporary calls a ‘‘ necessary element of any representative govern. 
ment,” and only doubts whether it will be sufficient unless the selection “¢ ha 
made exclusively from the higher nobles.” The Chronicle must have odd 
notions of representative government, to make non-representation a necessary 
element in its construction. So far as the choice of the people is interfered 
with by the qualifications of the candidates and the veto or nomination of 
the Sovereign, it is clear that representation is extinguished. The utility of a 
portion of the legislature not being representative, is a different question. I£ 
the Grandees of Spain have, by their wisdom in council and their energy in 
action, won for themselves such confidence from the nation as to entitle them 
to be made a coordinate power with the nation’s representatives in the framing 
of laws, no more can be said. We are not aware of the proofs; but if 
they exist, the Spanish people cannot fail to evince the fact. For sucha 
perilous addition as this to the Constitution, it must be presumed the sanction 
of the new Cortes will be required, especially as they meet so speedily. Their 
deliberations will make the subject better understood. Any vrevious attempt 
can only produce another revolution. And if any foreign innuence, which is 
the most probable supposition, have suggested this clumsy contrivance, we 
trust the Cortes will have spirit to scout it as it deserves. So far'as they are 
connected with other countries, the sympathy of nations will eventually avail 
them more than that of governments ; and we know of no nation, just now, 
that would very heartily sympathize in the establishment of an upper house of 
noble legislators. — Sept. 8. 

TORY JEALOUSY OF DISSENTERS. 

Times—We do not, any more than Lord Lyndhurst did, “ mean to insinuate 
any thing against the Protestant Dissenters ;” but with him we did certainly 
protest against allowing Church trusts to be administered by sectarians; and 
we should have continued to do so even though the Dissenters of Liverpool 
had allowed the Bible to be read in the schools under their control. Now, 
however, that it has happened that even the Bible has been subjected to Mre 
Rice’s superficial-inch scale, that God’s own word has been garbled, and that 
too by Protestant Dissenters, may we not, without reflecting on the general 
body, who, we must still be permitted to believe, will think, and feel, and 
speak as we do on this subject, congratulate every member of the community 
that is neither Whig, Whig-Radical, nor Destructive, in religion, whatever he 
may be in politics, upon the escape the country has had in the rescue of the 
charitable trusts of Corporations from persons who have proved themselves 
capable of acts that ought to restore them tu the bosom of the Bishop of Rome ? 
We see now but too clearly the meaning of that declaration to which Lord 
Lyndhurst alluded, and which, ‘* made by the partisans of Reform,” was, that 
‘their object was to remodel school foundations, disregarding the will of the 
founders, tand to form them on a plan more congenial to their own views and 
opinions.” The Constitution has already been voted mere rubbish ; and we dare 
say that by the same class of persons the Bible will share the same fate, if the 
Legislature give them encouragement ; but we hope and believe that on the re= 
assembling of Parliament and the revival of this Charitable Trustees Bill, the 
example of Liverpool will be productive of substantial benefit in exciting. all 
parties in and out of Parliament to guard effectually against the rejection of the 
Scriptures by other Town-Councils.— Sept. 9. 

THE BUGBEAR OF THE LORDS. 

Morninc Post—This is assuredly not the time for the adherents of Lord 
Melbourne and his colleagues to menace the House of Lords with the bugbear 
of Reform. If to have advanced itself immeasurably in the general estimation 
of the country—if to have shown, to the full satisfaction of all sober-minded 
men, that it has lost none of its competency to discharge the important func» 
tions intrusted to it by the British Constitution, at a period when all sober- 
minded men perceive that these functions have become more essential than ever 
to the safe and regular working of the whole machine of government—if to 
have demonstrated its vigour and efficiency as_the appointed guardian and pro== 
tector of all the institutions of the State against headlong innovation or trai- 
torous assault—if these be reasons why the House of Lords should be enfeebled 
or abolished, then, indeed, the adherents of the Melbourne Ministry who 
clamour for what they call Peerage Reform, are less proper objects of derision 
and contempt than we have hitherto considered them. The People of England 
are, we suspect, however, entirely of our mind—that little serious attention is 
due to those who insist upon a necessity of a Reform of the Peerage upon no 
better ground than that the Peers have reformed several of the projects which 
the present Ministers of the Crown have been compelled by Mr. O’Connell 
and his Irish Tail to embrace. There is not much danger that an organic 
change in the constitution of the House of Lords will ever become very popu- 
lar in Great Britain, so long as it is known to every man of common under- 
standing, and acknowledged by every man of common honesty, that we must 
have the House of Lords as it is, if we do not desire the other alternative, viz. 
the absolute dominion, over the whole empire, of Mr. O’Connell and the Roman 
Catholic priests of Ireland. In the peculiar circumstances of the present day, 
the House of Lords, as a component part of the Constitution, is felt to be more 
than usually valuable. Never was the House of Lords so popular, so power- 
ful, or so safe, as at the present moment. The Ministerial party in losing so 
many of their favourite measures, must surely have lost also, what was almost 
of equal value, namely, their wits, or they never would have chosen this parti- 
cular period for agitating the question of Peerage Reform.— Sept. 10. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTAS. 

On the 2d inst., Lady Catuertne Borteau, of a daughter. 

. On 5 3d inst., at Laasdowne Crescent, Bath, the Lady of Tuomas Deane Suvurs, 
Esq., of a son. 

on the 3d inst., at Waldershare Park, the seat of the Earl of Gurirorp, the Hor. 
Mrs. B. N. Garnier, of a son. 

On the 5th inst., at Myrtle Hall, Sidmouth, Devon, the Lady of Groree Manntna, 
Esq,, of a daughter. 

On the 7th inst., in Belgrave Square, the Lady of Francis Barino, Esq., M.”., of a 
daughter, still-born. 

MARRIAGES, 

Ou the 6th inst., at Penshurst, Kent, WriLi1aM, only son of Robert Peel, Esq., of 
Taliaris, Carmarthen, to ANNA Marta, eldest daughter of J. W, Lloyd, Esq., of Dany- 
rallt, in the same county, and of South Park, Penshurst, Kent. 

On tie Ist inst., Henry BeLwarp Ray, eldest son of Robert Ray, Esq., of Grove 
House, Edmonton, to Louisa Harrier, youngest daughter of the Rey, John Haggitt, 
Rector of Ditton, near Cambridge. 
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On the 6th inst., at Ore Church, Wrettam Masters Suite, Eeq., of Camer, Kent, to 
Noes, eldest daughter of Sir Howard Elphinstone, Bart., of Ure Place, Sussex. 
in the 6th inst., at Bromley, Kent, Joaw Gittam Boory, Esq., of Guilford Street, to 
Maxranne Sropparr, second daughter of the Inte Rev. Henry Morgan Say, Vicar of 
ne Minster, Dorset, and Sutton Vallence, Kent. 

On the 3d inst., at St. Anu’s, Soho, Tuomas James Serux, Esy,, to Cecrira, second 
daughter of Vincent Novello, Esq, 

On the Ist. at Christow, in Devonshire, Taomas Lane, Esq., to the Hon, Jutta Pet- 
LEW, only daughter of the late and sister of the present Viscount Exmouth. — 

On the 7th inst., at Hanbury, Worcestershire, Joun, second son of John Biddulph, 
Esq., of Ledbury, Herefordshire, to Emma Marta, only daughter of W. Chambers, 
Esq., of Bicknor, Kent, and Lilanelly House, Carmarthenshire, 

DEATHS. 

On the 7th inst., at Tunbridge Wells, Mrs. Lister, of Armitage Park, mother of 
Lady John Russell. 

On the 5th inst., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Caartotre, the Wife of Vice Admiral Sir 
Willoughby Lake, K.C.B. 

On the 4th inst., in Berners Street, Roperr Scorr, Esq,, formerly of Penang. 

Drowned, whilst bathing in the river Adyer, Madras, on the 30th of April last, in his 

ist year, James Buansuarp, of the Earl of Balcarras, the last sarviving son of the 
ite John Blanshard, Esq., of the Hon. East India Company’s Naval Service. 

On the 4th inst., suddenly, at Lewes, in her 70th year, Mrs, Winpus, Widow of the 
late Arthur Windus, Esq., of the War Office, 

On the 3ist ult. of apoplexy, Eu1zasera, Wife of William Martin Carter, Esq., of 
Bermondsey; and on the 5th inst., the before-named Wittiam Carter, Esq. 

On the 6th inst,, at Edinburgh, Txomas Dovaetas, Esq., eldest son of the late Major- 
Gen, Sir W. Douglas, K.C.H., of Timpendean. 











Tn fature, the selling price of the Spectator will be Ninerence each copy. This gives 
the public rather more than the whole of the reduction of Stamp-duty, which 
eommences on the 15th instant, The annual saving to each Subscriber will be 
TuHiRtEEN SHILLINGS. 

We contemplate no other change whatever, except such improvements, from time to 
time, as naturally come in the train of longer experience and growing resources. 





POSTSCRIPT. ; 
Sarurpay. Nreur. 
Tue unpopularity of the new French Ministry appears already, from 
the bitter attacks upon it in all the journals except the Débats and the 
Paix. It is said that the first act of the Chamber of Deputies will be 
ecisive as to its opinion of the Doctrinaires—Durin and Tuiers will 
be.elected President and Vice-President. 

There is nothing in the shape of news, except a rumour that a body 
of the Queen’s troops, on the road to reinforce the army of the 
North, had been defeated by the Carlists, within thirty miles of 
Madrid. 


Avvery manly address fromSir Wrutram Mo.esworrth to the Electors 
of East Cornwall, announcing his intended withdrawal from the repre- 
sentation of that division of the county at the next general election, will 
be found in our advertising columns. Sir Wi11.traM states, that he has 
taken this step in consequence of an intimation from the leading Whig 
Eponrietors that they disapprove of his Radical votes, and especially of 

is intention to support Peerage Reform. So powerful, however, is 
the Radical interest in East Cornwall, that the Whigs and Tories 
Bnited might be set at defiance, did Sir Witt1am Mo.esworra think 
it right to put the seat of his Liberal colleague, Mr. TRELAWNEY, in 
jeopardy, or to expose his friends to the vengeance of his wealthy oppo- 
ments, and incur a heavy expenditure of money himself. 

Everybody must allow that these are sufficient reasons for Sir Wit- 
tram Mo .eswortn’s abandonment of East Cornwall; which we 
regret the less, because it is perfectly certain that he will be sought 
after at.the next election by more than one independent constituency, 
able to return him with no risk and at small expense. 

But what are we to think. of the conduct. of the Whig gentry, who 
have threatened him with their opposition? They are. infatuated. 
What would become of their party if the Reformers should retaliate ? 
Possibly they might return 80 Members: but is it credible that the 
Whig- Radical union can be maintained if the Whigs oppose the re- 
election of such men as Sir Wint1aM Moteswortn? Let them be- 
ware : retaliation may be practised. 


The Conservatives of Lancashire must be sore put to it, to inlist in 
their cause the empty-bag barrister whom Copzett -christened Peter 
Wilkins. This gentleman, like Lynpuurst, PraEp, ABINGER, Twiss, 
and WynFrorpD, came out as a Radical Reformer. He appeared in that 
character against Mr. Cossert at Manchester and Oldham. He now 
vagabondizes, like Gotpsmrpt, to obtain notoriety, and thence a little 
business. Mr. Peter Wilkins was once entertained at a dinner by the 
Manchester Radicals; when, after an oration by the said Peter, the 
Chairman said, “ Well, Mr. Wilkins, if you are not a good Reformer 
and an honest man, you are a d——d impostor.” ‘This said Peter 
Wilkins is the same individual who figured at Newark in support 
of Mr. Sergeant WILDE, against the Duke of Newcasrie. We wish 
the Standard joy of its new and admirable Tory orator. 


If any means of comprehensive and complete union be adopted—and 
we think such means are perfectly attainable—then the power of the 
London Conservatives will be shown in the return of 18 Metropolitan 
Members to the House of Commons.— Standard, Sept. 10. [Fudge !} 


‘The gentleman whose name we could not learn,” who ascended in 
the balloon yesterday, was, it is stated, the Bishop of Exeter; who, 
from the circumstance of wearing an ordinary hat on the occasion, was 
not recognized by the crowd. 


The dearth of interesting news is manifest from the shifts some of 
ur contemporaries are driven to in order to fill up their enormous 
space. This morning, for instance,:the Chronicle notices that columns 
of the Times have been occupied with Mexican estimates for the 
Ginancial year of 1834—1835; the accounts of the actual revenue 
and expenditure for the same period having been given by the Chronicle 
on the 23d of last December. And then the Chronicle finds it con- 
venient to reprint the whole of the December article—thus betraying 





its.own lack.of new.matter. It. is.but. fair, hewevery. to.add, that-th 
Chronicle has proved itself to be far richer in resources, in these dull 


times, than any other paper. Its foreign intelligence has been copious 
and well. got. up. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanag, Fripay Arrernoon, 

The Consol Market has been tolerably steady; the price for Money having 
fluctuated between 903 and 91, wiile that for the Account has oscillated between 
90% 914. The scarcity of Stock still continues; and although several heavy 
sales have occurred during the week on the behalf of the Scotch Banks, they 
have been entirely confined to the New Three-and-a-Half per Cents., in whicha 
sepression of nearly § per cent. has occurred. Money is plentiful here, although 
in demand for commercial purposes. The rate of discount at the Bank of Eng- 
land is 5 per cent. ; but accommodation is easily obtainable at lower rates, on 
acceptances of the first character ; the sales of Stock above referred to by the 
Scotch Bank having been effected with a view to profiting by the present in- 
creasing value of money in London. To check the depression in Exchequer 
Bills, the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt have purchased 
a greater proportion of thosesecurities than usual ; as, if they were to fall to a 
discount before the 22d inst., (on which. day a large amount of bills issued 
during the present year are advertised, ) the holders. instead of taking new bills 
in exchange, might seriously embarrass the Government by demanding: to be 
paid in money ; to avoid which, the Chancellor of the Exchequer must either 
merease. the rate of interest, or consent to issue the new bills at; a discounts. 
The premium has, however, been well maintained, and is to-day 1s. higher 
than it was last week. Commercial Bills, or those issued for the assistance of 
public works, are at.a discount. of 2s. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has evinced great activity, and at one 
time yesterday was 2} per cent. above our last prices. This improvement was 
occasioned by the receipt of some decrees published at Madrid; by which it 
appears, that the proceeds of the forced loan now. in progress through Spain 
will be applied to the payment of the accruing dividends, which will become 
due on the Ist November next. On the arrival of the Paris prices of Wednes- 
day, (received this morning, ) which were 4 per cent. lower than those o the 
previous day, a reaction of more than 1 per cent. has occurred. Late in the 
afternoon intelligence has been received by the means of pigeons, that a rise of 
1 per cent. occurred yesterday in that capital ; the price has consequently im- 
proved to within 4 per cent. of yesterday’s quotations 

Portuguese Stocks, after having fallen 14 per cent. from our last quota~ 
tions, have reached more than they declined, and are to-day rather higher than 
last week. The depression of the early part of the week was occasioned by sales 
made in expectation that the Ultra-Liberal party at Oporto would take advantage 
of the anniversary of the establishment of the Constitution of 1820, to establish 
that form of government; but, as advices were yesterday received from Cadiz 
to the 3lst, and we have to-day intelligence from Lisbon to the 28th, it is 
believed that the day passed over without any such manifestation; and hence 
the rise in the price of the Bonds. 

The other European Continental Stocks have not varied materially in price, 
nor has the business transacted in them been extensive. 

An improvement of nearly 2 per cent. has occurred in Columbian Stock, 
caused by the receipt of some decrees passed by the Congress at Bogota, with 
a view to providing the liquidation of the claims of the English creditors. It 
will be recollected, that on the division of the Republic into the three independent 
States of New Granada, Venezuela, and Escuador, it was proposed to appor- 
tion the Columbian debt among the New States, in the following manner,— 
viz. New Granada, 50 per cent. ; Venezula, 28}; and Escuador, 214 per cent. 


* This apportionment has, however, been resisted by the Venuezuelans ; and the 


matter is still in dispute among the three Governments. The Congress at 
Bogota have decreed that they shall be appropriated exclusively to the liquidation 
of the claims of the foreign creditors,—43th part of the import-duties to com- 
mence from the Ist September, and a further Ath part when the Vales at present 
receivable for duties shall be cancelled, half of the surplus remaining in the 
Treasury after deducting the expenses of the government; the net produce of 
the tobacco remaining, for exportation, reserving one-third to pene cultiva- 
tion. That in future the payment for the purchase of all the national lands 
shall be made in Bonds of the Foreign Debt. The funds available from, 
these sources are to be remitted to England, and deposited in the Bank of 
England until the apportionment of the debt shall be concluded. The Bond- 
holders have, however, by long experience, found that the majority of these 
decrees are mere barren declamations; otherwise a greater improvement would 
have occurred in the Stock. 
The Railway Share Market does not afford scope for any remarks. 
Saturpay, TWELVE o’CLOCK. 
Consols are firm at yesterday’s prices. The Premium on Exchequer Bills is 
2s. lower. In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock is about 4 per cent. lower 
than yesterday; the reported improvement in the price at Paris, on Thursday, 
being incorrect, asyinstead of rising 1 per cent., the closing price was 4 lower 
than that of the previous day. The Active Stock opened at 31}, has since 
been at 303, andis now 814. The Deferred is 134 3, and the Passive 95 3. The 
Portuguese are about 3 per cent. lower than yesterday. Dutch, and the other 
European Stocks, are unchanged ; as are also the South American. : 
The Railway Shares are quite neglected; and the majority of the following 
quotations are merely nominal. London and Birmingham 74 76 prem. ; Great 
Western 14 16 prem. ; North Midland 56 prem.; Brighton 2} 34; Greene 
wich 24 34 prem. ; Southampton 1 dis. 1 prem. ; South Eastern 1} 24 prem. 5 
Eastern Counties 4 dis. § prem. 
SaturpAy, Four o’crock. 
The afternoon has been passed in a state of complete inactivity, and without 
any fluctuations of importance. Spanish Stock is about 4 per cent. higher; 
but this improvement has not been accompanied by any amount of business. The 
Foreign Stocks are at the morning’s prices, as are also the Railroad Shares. 
3 per Cent. Consols ....++6. 90% § Danish 3 per Cents, ...+0+- 
Ditto for Account.....++- eco 90% 91 Dutch 24 per Cents ...+...- 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...... e» shut Mexican 6 per Cents . 
New 3¢ per Cent Anns Portuguese Regency 5 p. Cts. 
India Stuck .....e.eeerees Ditto 3 per Cent. . 2: 
Bank Stock .. Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. 10 8 dis,. 
Exchequer Bills Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... ~—— 
Belgian 5 per Cents .....+.. Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 108$ 9% 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .....+. Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 301 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept..6th, Elizabeth, Kelso, from Madras ; Avon, Nutting, and 
Arethusa, Wakefield, from New South Wales; and 7th, Columbine, Brown, from the 
Cape. At Deal, 8th, Coromandel, Boyes, from Bengal. Off Hastings, 9th, Emily, 
Kilby, from ditto. At Liverpool, 4th, Mona, Gill, from Bengal; 5th, Cestrian, Kil- 
lock; Caledonia, Strogan; and 7th, Eucles, Smith, from Bombay. At St, Helena, 
June 20th, Matilda, Comin; and 23rd, Maria, Burton, from the Cape, July 13th, 
Ino, Wheelan, from Mauritias; 25th, Richard Walker, Fidler, from Bombay ; and 
Q7th, Comala, M‘Neill, from Bengal. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Sept. 6th, Isabella, Brown, for Bengal. From Liverpool, 
3d, Oriental, Scales, for ditto; and 4th, Brook, Bleasdale, for Bombay. 
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MR: HAYDON’S EARNINGS, 
TO THE EDITOR, OF THE SPECTATOR. 
3, Red Lion Square. 10th September 1836. 

S1x— Will’ you permit» me to say, itis not trae, as Fraser's Miguzine as 
verted, that I received for the Reform Banquet 1000 gnineass I askediand was 

id 500 guineas in advance ;_and,by the exhibition I had 2401. 16s. 8d., which 
Ehave not recovered, though it is. paid. 

The above belief as to the.1000 guineas-has again ruined me, thongh rapidly 
earning the means of. paying all. But while this hideous power of arrest 
exists, I will defy the most honest to do justice to his creditors. 

Your obedient servant, 
B. R. Haypons 





THE THEATRES, 


Ar the Strand Theatre they have lately heen exhibiting a travestie of 
Othello; in imitation of which, we suppose, a burlesqued representas 
tion of Byxon’s Corsair was produced on Thursday, at the ‘* house 
over the way,” sometimes called the Lyceum, at present.the English 
Opera. A more felicitous combination of absurdities was never 
before crowded into. three aets: some are_rather stale, but others are 
fresh. and. original, and; every. possible. outrage. on common. sense. is 
perpetrated by one or other of the characters. The piece is constructed 
operatically; and the: music is supplied: by: a. Mr. Romea.—his first 
effort, we believe, as composer, or rather compiler, for he has.early dis- 
covered that it is.:much easier to borrow the ideas. of; others: than. to 
furnish original ones. The: principal characters: were sustained by 
Witson and Mi-s Surrrerr; and it was a sad-thing to see their 
talents so ill-applied. Mr, Lerruer; who has lately taken; PAt..ips's 
place in the Mountain Sy/ph; appeared: for the first tine .in a new part. 
This gentleman, though new to. the. London. boards, has.leng been 
known in musical circles.. He is a very well-e lucated singer, and was 
for some time one.of the choir in Westminster Abbey. His voice is 
clearand weill-toned, his articulation good, and his style free from affec- 
tation or vulgarity. Why he has not.sooner occupied a station he is so 
well calculated to fill, is rather inexplicable, as he was as good a singer 
ten years ago as now. 

This opera (as it is facetiously termed) was abundantly successful ‘on 
the first night; which may be accounted for by the numberof persons 
engaged iu front of) the: curtain, who: laboured most: perseveringly, 
though not judiciously, in) their vocation. ‘Thai sucha piece can .con- 
tinue to draw, is scarcely possible. 





Tie winter season of the Theatres is commeneing, unwontedly 


early: Covent Garden opens, with Macbeth. on; Monday. The sight: 


of the bills was: quite startling: to the old playgoers. The com- 


pany appears to. be: much the same as that, of; last: season,, with; 


the important addition. of. Farren as- well as Macreapy: Mrs. 
Grover, Wessrer, M‘Ian, and other performers of less note, also con- 
tribute toitsstrength. Tragedy and comedy, with the horrible melodra. 
mas of FirzBa. as heretofore, will, we suppose, be the staple produc- 
tions of the season. To Drury we look for operaand spectacle. Buwny, it 
is said, has engaged TaGtionras wellas Mauipran. Having thus fairly 


taken up their ground, it remains to be seen which of the two lessees; 


will cater best for public amusement. OsBaLpisron needs incur little 
expense, having the whole range of stock-pieces at his disposal: but 
the representations of: the legitimate drama at Covent Garden need be 
better in costume.and scenery, as well as. acting, than they were last 
season. Low prices are a bad excuse for shabby dresses and. decorations. 
Covent Garden opens with, KemBie, who is engaged for. “ more last 
nights :” this, we are assured, is really the veteran's final season. Miss 
HE.EN Favcir is to be the heroine still; and. FarreEn’s influence will 
doubtless keep off any rival. 

Harvey, as Branam’s stage manager, has summoned the per- 
formers at the St. James’s to muster on Tuesday; so that next week 
Wwe may expect to hear the roll-call. 

Beaz.ry has been enlarging and redecorating the Olympic for 
Vesrris, and PLANcHE is at work on an operatic drama for the 
opening. 

Yares will again take the reins at the Adelphi; and we are pro- 
mised Joun Reeve, who is coming over from America. The Adelphi 
then will be itself again. 





THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


TueE following paragraph has found its way into some of the: London 
papers, and, like much of the musical gossip we read there, is a gross 
perversion of the truth, It is surprising how heedlessly journals of 
respectability give currency to falsehoods or misrepresentations resting 
on no foundation, and often the mere coinage of interested individuals— 

“It is said that M. De Beriot, after having received a verbal agreement tO 
the terms demanded for Madame Malibran’s performance at all the four Festi- 
vals, wrote to Milan to give up his engagement there; and that in conse- 
quence of this verbal bargain not being ratified, he was glad, having lost his 
Milan engagement, to accept half the original sum from Manchester and 
Liverpool alone.” 

The true version of the affair is given in the Norfolk Chronicle— 

** This is altogether an incorrect statement. Monsieur De Beriot demanded 
26001. for the services of Madame De Beriot and himself at the four Festivals, 
being the amount of Madame De Beriot’s engagement at Za Scala for the 
months of September and October. The Committees of Manchester, Nor- 
wich, and Liverpool, offered 400 guineas for each, and the Worcester Com- 
mittee 350 guineas. These terms were peremptorily refused by M. De Beriot. 
A. further sum was proposed, viz. 1900 guineas for the four Festivals. To 
this offer a written refusal was given. It was not till after the mgotiation was 
thus broken off, that Monsieur De Beriot finally. gave up his engagement at 
Milan ; which he did with the intention of going either to St. Petersburg or 
to the Coronation at Prague. At the close of the London season, Monsieur 
and Madame De Beriot retired to their residence at Brussels; and there a fresh 
negotiation was opened with the Committees of Manchester and Liverpool, and 
concluded for the sum of 600 guineas for each Festival.” 

In our notices of the approaching Festivals, we shall adhere to the 
game rule as we have always adopted regarding all musical perform- 
ances,—that is, to select such for remark as offer any novel or peculiar 
feature, instead of reiterating a string of commonplace terms of praise 
T censure on compositions or singers that are well known. For this 








reason, it will be unnecessary to notice the Manchester Festival; ag 

the only novelty it offers: (‘The Christian's Prayer, by Saoa), it 

also be performed at) Norwich and. Liverpool; where, as well ag at 

Worcester, other works either of established celebrity or antici 

fame will be produced. The principal features of the four Festivals 

areas follows. 

MANcHESTER. (TO begin on the 13th of September.) “The: Ctea- 
tion”—‘* The Seventh Day”—“ The Christian’s Prayer" 
“The Messiah” —* The Mount of Olives ”—“ The Last: Judg- 
ment.” 

Norwicn. (To begin on the 20th September.) “ The Redemption"— 
“The Creation”—‘* The Seventh Day”—* The Christian's 
Prayer ”—*‘ Israel in Egypt.” 

Worcester. (To begin on the 27th September.) The: Det n 
“Te Deum”—*“ The Messiah” —** Redemption”— The 
Last Judgment.” 

Liverroot. (To begin on the 4th October.) ‘ The. Christian's 
Prayer” —‘ The Messiah ””—** Paul.” 








ANTICIPATED MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IW 
THE YEAR 2836. 
[From the Morning Chronicle. } 


After some observations, from Dr. M‘Grig, 

On that fossile reliquium, called Petrified Wig 

Or Perruquolithus,—a specimen rare 

Of those wigs, made for aatediluvian wear, 

Which, it seems, stood the Flood without turning a hair,— 
Mr. Tomkins rose up, and requested attention 

To facts no less wondrous which fe had to mention. 


Some large fossile creatures had lately been found; 

Of a species, no longer now seen above ground, 

But the same (as to- Tomkins most clearly appears) 

With those animals, lost now for hundreds of years, 

Which our ancestors used to call ‘* Bishops” and * Péers,” 
But which Tomkins more erudite names has bestowed on, 
Having called the Peer fossil th’ Aristocratodon,* 

And, finding much food under t’other one’s thorax, 

Has christen’d that creature th’ Episcopus Vorax. 


Lest the savantes and dandies should think.this all fable, 
Mr. Tomkins most kindly produced, on the table, 

A sample of each of these species of creatures, 

Both tol’rably human, in structure and features, 
Except that th’ Episcopus seems, Lord deliver us! 
To’ve been carnivorous as well as granivorous ; 

‘And Tomkins, on searching its stomach; found there 
Large lumps, such as no modern stomach could bears 
Of a substance called Tithe, upon which, as ’tis said, 
The whole genus Clericum formerly fed ; 

And which having lately, himself, decompounded, 

Just to see what ’twas made of, he actually found it 
Composed of all possible cookable things 

That e’er tripped upon trotters or soar’d upon wings,— 
All products of earth, both gramineous, herbaceous, 
Hordeaceous, fabaceous, and eke farinaceous, 

All clubbing their quotas to glut the esophagus 

Of this ever greedy and grasping Tithophagus.+ 


“© Admire,” exclaimed Tomkins, the kind dispensation 

By Providence shed on this much favoured-nation, 

In sweeping so ravenous a race from the earth, 

That might else have occasioned a general dearth,— 

And thus burying ’em deep us ev’n Joe Hume would sink:’em, 
With the Ichthyosaurus and Paleorynchum, 

And other queer ci-devant things, under groundj;— 

Not forgetting that fossilized youth, t so renowned, 

Who lived just to witness the Deluge,— was gratified 

Much by the sight, and has since been found stratified!” 


This picturesque touch—quite in Tomkins’s way— 
Called forth from the savantes a general hurra ; 
While inquiries among them went rapidly round, 

As to where this young stratified man could be found, 


The “learned Tlieban’s” discourse next as livelily flowed on, 
To sketch t’other wonder, th’ Aristocratodoa,— 

An aniinal, differing from most human creatures 

Not so much in its speech, inward structure, or features,. 
As in having a certain excrescence, T. said, 

Which, in form of a coronet, grew from his head, 

And devolv’d to its heirs when the creature was dead ; 

Nor mattered it, while their heir-loom was transmitted, 
How unfit were the heads, so the coronet fitted, 


He then mentioned a strange zoological fact, 
Whose announcement appeared much applause to. attract. 
In France, said the learned Professor, this race 
Had so noxious become, in some centuries’ space, 
From their numbers and strength, that the land was o’errun with ’e 
And every one’s question was ‘* What’s to be done with ’em ?” 
When, lo! certain knowing: ones,— savans, mayhap, 
Who, like Buckland’s deep followers, understand trap, § 
Slyly hinted that nothing on-earth was so good 
For Aristucratodons, when rampant and rude, 
As to stop, or curtail, their allowance of food. 
This expedient was tried, and a proof it affords 
Of th’ effect that short Commons will have upon Lords. 
For this whole race of bipeds, one fine summer’s morn, 
Shed their coronets, just as a deer sheds his horn; 
And the moment these gewgaws fell off, they became 
Quite a new sort of creature,—so harmless and tame, 
That zoologists might, for the first time, maintain ’em 
To be near akin to the genus humanum ; 
And th’ experiment, tried so successfully then, 
Should be kept in remembrance, when wanted again. 

* * % * 


* A term formed on the molel of the Mastodon, &e. 

+ The Zoological term for a Tithe-eater. 

¢ The man found by Scheuchzer, and supposed by him to have witnessed the Deluge 
(“homo diluvii testis”), but who turned out, I am sorry to say, to be merely a great 
lizard. 

§ Particularly the formation called Transition Trap. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





O'CONNELL'S MISTAKE. 


Mr. O'ConnELu’s view of English hostility to Ireland has been 
sufficiently controverted by three different parties,—by the Liberal 
press, which, on behalf of the Reformers of England, earnestly 
denies the charge; by the Tory journals, whose warm approval 
of Mr. O'ConnELt's statement goes to put him in the wrong; 
and lastly, by Mr. O'ConneEtt himself, who, in the latter part of 
his letter to us, fully accounts for that election at Newcastle, 
which he had before attributed to English hostility towards Ire- 
land. But there is one assertion in his letter, which has been 
overlooked by our contemporaries, and therefore still requires 
contradiction. He says— 

** Patience, my good Sir, patience—you go too far. Recollect that Newcastle 
did not merely and singly reject Bracket for not being Reformer enough, but 
elected Hopason, who is no Reformer at all. If the Newcastle men acted on 
your principles, and rejected a mere Whig, why, what confounded blockheads 
must they be, to elect an unequivocal Tory!” 

The Reformers of Newcastle did “reject” Buacker the mere 
Whig; but they did not “ elect” Honageon the unequivocal Tory. 
They were careless about the election. The only candidate for 
whom they could possibly vote, was not Reformer enough, either 
for Ireland or England, to please them. The unequivocal Tory 
had the strenuous support of his party: a mere Whig has no 
party anywhere, except in such rotten places as Calne. The Re- 
formers of Newcastle rejected BLAacKker because he is almost a 
Tory: that is, says Mr. O’ConneELL, they “ elected Hopgson 
because he is quite a Tory.” The fallacy is transparent. Even 
its author must see the truth through it—the plain truth; which 
is, that ‘ disaffection to the Whigs is not hostility to Lreland,” and 
that “the Irish question” was not tried at Newcastle. The 
question of Reform for both Ireland and England has been tried 
in East Cumberland, where an ‘“ unequivocal ” Reformer walks 
over the course. Oh, that Lord MELBournE had a Cabinet of 
unequivocal Reformers ! 





VARIOUS OPINIONS ON THE QUESTION OF 
PEERAGE REFORM. 
Mr. Barnes of Leeds has a plan for reforming the House of 
Lords, which, one cannot help thinking, must have been suggested 
to him by Mr. Arrwoop of Birmingham. 

‘¢ The state of political parties is at present very embarrassing. We have in 
the House of Commons an assembly, chosen under a Tory Ministry, very well 
disposed to listen to and support all the measures that are introduced by a 
Liberal Administration. They have what is called a fair working majority— 
a majority capable of carrying through their measures with tolerably good suc- 
cess; but, when those measures come into the House of Lords, they have to 
encounter very serious and often insurmountable difficulties, and those diffi- 
culties lead to the sacrifices of which my honourable friend has spoken. At 
the same time, I must say, that I was certainly much gratified at the manly 
declaration made by the honourable baronet, my excellent friend, that he does 
not think that we are come to that pass that we need to have any organic 
change in the Constitution—the People having the power in their own hands 
to remedy the existing evil. Because, gentlemen, what is our situation as to 
the differences between the House of Lords and the House of Commons? Have 
We not seen measures carried decidedly more important than any that remain to 
be settled? Have we not seen in spite of the House of Lords, when the People 
have spoken out, and boldly declared their opinions, measures to which they 
were as determinately and as violently opposed as to the measures the loss of 
which we have now to deplore, carried into a law, and the people now receiv- 
ing the full benefit of those measures? There sits on my right an honourable 
friend of mine (Mr. Gaskell), who represents a borough which, on one occa- 
sion, presented a scene such as it was the glory of Englishmen to witness. 
We do not wish to see such scenes every day ; but when the People were de- 
termined that the great measure of Parliamentary Reform should be carried, 
that measure was achieved, and that without any alteration in the House of 
Lords.” —Leeds Mercury ; Speech of Mr. Baines at the Mayor’s dinner. 

Mr. Bainss thinks that “organic change” may be spared by 
revolutionary proceedings. ‘‘ Such scenes,” means a repetition of 
the interregnum of 1832. The constitution of the House of Lords 
is to be held sacred; but the Lords themselves may be frigatened 
into compatibility with a Reformed House of Commons, by means 
of political unions, meetings of two hundred thousand people at 
Newhall Hill, a great display of popular anger and physical force, 
and a run upon the Bank. The cry of “To stop the Duke, go for 
gold!” is to be revived, with that slight alteration which is re- 
quired by the somewhat different purpose. ‘Gather the Unions ; 
and, to beat Lynpuurst, go for gold!” this is Mr. Bainxs’s 
proposal. “Such scenes,” certainly, would not be very pleasant 
“every day ;” but, according to the plan of Mr. Baines, they would 
be necessary every time the Lords should think fit to disagree with 
the Commons. Sober-minded people, one should think, would 
prefer sufficient “ organic change ” once for all. 

Sir Georgy StrickLanp, like Mr. Baines, objects to ever so 
little “organic change” in the House of Lords; but, differing 
here from Mr. Bangs, he is, like his Majesty's Ministers, with- 
out any plan for overcoming “the difficulties in which the Govern- 
ment is placed.” Speaking of the last session of Parliament, he 
admits that “ bills went up from the House of Commons, framed 
with the greatest care by Committees, which passed the great 
ordeal of that House, but which were either mangled and rejected, 
or left for ever to slumber in peace, in the House of Lords; he 
allows that, in the words of Mr. Hurt, “ the Lords have brought 
Reform legislation to a dead stand;” but then, “he cannot 
depart from those early lessons he has learnt,” amongst which is 
one in favour of the Lords as they are. Because, about two thou- 
sand years ago, a certain Roman aristocrat wrote a sentence, 





merely not unfavourable to the aristocratic principle, this York- 
shire baronet declares that “ he must oppose any attempt to intro- 
duce election [that is, responsibility] into the House of Lords,” 
The sentiment is worthy of its source—the “ early lessons” of a 
schoolboy. Sir Cicero SrricKLAnp appears to be one of those 
“mere Whigs” who will become Tories in the inevitable progress 
of events. But, however obscure the man, the state of his mind 
deserves the observation we have bestowed on it, as showing the 
tendency of a class—the class of ‘mere Whigs "—to join the 
Tories, rather than take part in giving to the country the natural 
and necessary consequences of Parliamentary Reform. 

The Ministerial Courier has propounded a plan for reforming 
the Lords, which differs from that of Mr. Baines, inasmuch as it 
is not at all revolutionary— 

‘*It will be seen by our account of the dinner at Leeds given to the Liberal 
Members for the West Riding of Yorkshire, that both Sir George Strickland 
and Mr. Baines expressed themselves strongly against a reform of the House 
of Lords. It must therefore be inferred, that a great portion of the English 
people are yet averse from entertaining that question; and any Ministers who 
were to make a measure of policy, whether it be justice to Ireland, their own 
resignation, or any other question, contingent on first obtaining a reform of the 
House of Peers, would at present be defeated. When the People have sent to 
the House of Commons a large number of Representatives determined to obtain 
that reform, or when they have expressed their opinions very strongly by the 
constitutional method of petitioning, Ministers will, no doubt, be ready to do 
their public duty and give effect to the national will.” 

Passing by the very questionable inference, that Mr. Barnes 
and Sir Cicero Srrickianp fairly represent “a great portion 
of the English people,” we have to express, though not without 
some qualification, our agreement with the Courier. When that 
shall happen which our contemporay supposes, some Ministers 
assuredly will be the instruments for giving effect to the national 
will. But, in the mean time, what becomes of the present Minis- 
ters? If the Cowrier mean Ministers in the abstract, he has our 
entire assent; but if he speak of the MELBouRNE Cabinet, we 
would refer him to the question which we discussed last week— 
“Why do not the masses agitate for Peerage Reform?” The 
present Ministers, let us repeat, stand before the country as being 
opposed to any the slightest Reform of the House of Lords,— 
which House they, agreeing with Sir Cicero SrricKLANp, de- 
clare to be “ coequal and coordinate ” with the House of Com- 
mons. The Ministers who are to “ give effect to the national 
will” on the question of Peerage Reform, must be themselves 
anti-Ciceronian : the lessons which are to be their guide, whether 
early or late lessons, must be widely different from those which 
have formed the political mind, such as it is, of our Yorkshire 
Baronet. There will be no general agitation for Peerage Reform, 
whethe¥ “ constitutional ” as the Courter proposes, or with “‘ such 
scenes,” according to the plan of Mr. Baines, until these Minis- 
ters either depart into obscurity, or declare their readiness to lead 
the Reforming masses. The Whig-Radical union must either be 
dissolved or revived, before the country will petition according to 
the Courier, or threaten according to Mr. Barness, for Peerage 
Reform. At the latest, the beginning of next session will deter- 
mine what becomes of the Whig-Radical union; and it may then 
be useful—at present it is idle—to inquire who will be the Minis- 
ters to give effect to the national will on the subject of Peerage 
Reform. 

On this subject our friend the Examiner differs from everbody,— 
from Mr. Riceand Lord Jonn Russet, from Mr. Barings and Sir 
Cicero STRICKLAND, from the Courier and also from ourselves ; 
though, in one respect, as will be seen presently, he agrees with 
the Ministerial Courter. 

“THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS. 

« A letter on the past session, and the necessity for Peerage Reform, which 
Mr. Hutt, the Member for Hull, has addressed to his constituents, has been the 
subject of much observation. The character of the writer and the ability of 
the exposition alike entitle it to the attention with which it has been received. 
Perfectly agreeing with Mr. Hutt as to the main conclusion and the main ob-= 
ject, we yet, however, do not concur in all his views. To begin with a minor 
difference—it seems that he would have preferred another such session as that 
of 1835, in which the Lords temporized, to the past session, in which they have 
done every thing to make the People distinctly understand that their irrespon- 
sible power is incompatible with good government. Now we avow that we are 
glad to come as soon as possible to issue on the question which is thus forced 
upon the country, whether it shall renounce good government, or the existing 
constitution of the House of Peers; and we cannot look buck with any regret 
at the course of factious insanity which has, in so short a time, driven things 
to this brief alternative. Nothing can be more undisguised than the nature of 
the contest—the wrong is quite naked. Under the black flag of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, the Peers are now stripped for a decisive battle with Retorm. 

«¢ Mr. Hutt observes—* Though the Lords rejected many of our bills in 1835, 
still that session was by no means lost. But what have we to show this year 
as the result of our labours from January to September, except the Tithe Bill, 
in which the selfish interests of the Tories prevailed over their destructive pas- 
sions?’ 

“ What we have to show this year is precisely the ground for the conviction 
which is shown in Mr. Hutt’s letter, that without a reform of the Lords just 
and wise government cannot be had. ‘ The session of 1835,’ observes Mr. 
Hutt, ‘was by no means lost;’ and by that session the Lords were by no 
means lost. “The loss to the country of desired legislation, and the loss of 
the Lords, must proceed in equal proportions ; and it is idle to regret the one 
event and rejoice at the other, for they are necessarily concomitant. Mr. Hutt 
himself very forcibly states the progress which the question of Peerage Reform 
has made within the last few months: and by what has that progress been 
made, but the abundant evidence of the vice of the Lords in the rejection of 
every measure promotive in any degree of popular interests? Two or three 
hundred irresponsible legislators have deliberately acted on the principle of 
putting nearly a third of the empire, seven millions of people, under ban, out 
of the pale of justice, as strangers in blood, feelings, and language. But this 
is not all: the wrong has not been confined to one nation ; justice has been 
denied to Ireland, and improvement bas been arrested in England and Scotland. 
A blank has thus been caused in legislation; but it is a blank which will be 
filled up with judgment on the obstructive institution. , 
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# i ultimate remedies we see nothing to regret in 
the cera ot things. The Mitietry has done enough to bring the Lords to the 
‘test: had it possessed any power by which it could have induced the Lords to 
suppress their propensities to mischief, some — inconveniences would have 
been avoided ; but then, the exposure would have been wanting of the radical 
vice in the Constitution, without the reform of which the legislative machinery 
cannot work permanently and steadily in accordance with its just objects.” . 

Well may the Examiner call Peerage Reform “ the question 
of questions.” There is no sacrifice, he thinks, which we ought 
not to make cheerfully for the sake of Peerage Reform. Nothing 
is a loss—every thing is a gain, which leads to the Reform of the 
Lords. That “ mangling ” of good measures by the Lords, which 
Sir Cicero StRicKLAND regrets, but would not prevent in future, 
is no evil, according to the Examiner—no loss, but all gain, 
because it tends to the ruin of the Lords. It is a sad pity that 
the Lords allowed the English Municipal Reform Bill to pass in 
1835; much to be regretted that they did not reject the Stamp- 
act this year, and every other measure which promises benefit to 
the country; greatly to be hoped that they will outdo themselves 
next session by stopping even the common routine of legislation. 
When we carry measures of Reform through the House of Lords, 
it is a lost session: when all such measures are rejected by the 
Lords, then we are to rejoice over our gains. In a word, Peerage 
Reform is the end of ends, as well as the question of questions. 
Time is of no consequence. Give the Lords time, and they will 
reform themselves. Never mind the state of Ireland; a fig for 
the evils of Irish Tithes and Orange Corporations; be patient ; be 
more, take delight in bearing present evil for the sake of the good 
end; be of long-enough-suffering ; court difficulties and troubles ; 
invite insults; nay, if the tyranny of the Lords should become in- 

tolerable, incur rebellion, civil war, and anarchy,—and all in order 
to satisfy yourselves that the Lords ought to be reformed. 

«“ When,” continues the Examiner, “ the conviction is sufficiently 
general, and sufficiently manifested, that beneficial legislation 
cannot proceed without an alteration in the constitution of the 
House of Lords, the Ministry will either be found to share in the 
common conviction, or it must give way to men of more advanced 
opinions.” But here again we ask—what is to become of 
“the Ministry ” in the mean time? The Peerage Reform ques- 
tion must break up the Whig-Radical union, if “the Ministers” 
continue to disagree with the Reformers on this question of ques- 
tions. Are we to submit, rejoicing, to a Tory government also, 
with a view to the “sufficiently general conviction” that the 
Lords ought to be reformed? ‘The Ministers” being, as the 
Examiner said not long ago, “ Whigs and not Radicals,” and 
continuing adverse to Peerage Reform, their small majority in 
the House of Commons cannot but dwindle into a minority. In 
that case, (and here the Examiner agrees with the Courter in de- 
precating any pressure upon Ministers for a declaration in favour 
of Peerage Reform,) the Tories come into power, This has been 
Lord Lynpuurst’s aim in forcing upon the country, and upon 
Ministers, the question of Peerage Reform. If the Tories come 
into power through a dissolution of the Whig-Radical union, the 
Whigs will be extinct, the people will be without leaders, and the 
Tories may obtain a permanent majority in the House of Com- 
mons. What will then be the state of the question of questions ? 
The Ministerial papers (including the Haxaminer, so far as the 
continuance of a merely Whig Ministry squares with his views,) 
seem entirely to overlook the danger, at which we have pointed 
for some time past, of a Tory majority of the House of Commons 
as the result of Whig supineness and consequent Whig-Radical 
disunion. For ourselves, we do not look to Peerage Reform as 
an end: if our sole aim—good legislative measures—were attain- 
able without Peerage Reform, we should gladly leave that ques- 
tion to the very few bigoted Republicans who exist in this coun- 
try. As it is, seeing that the Tories have made Peerage Reform 
a practical question, we cannot imagine how “the Ministers ” 
will avoid taking a part either for or against the present consti- 
tution of the House of Lords. The Tories insist that all men 
shall be either Tories or Peerage Reformers. We still hope and 
trust, whatever may happen to Mr. Rice. Lord Jonn Russet, 
and Sir Cicero Srrickianp, that Lord MeLsourne will not 
become a Tory. 


THE ENGLISH TITHE BILL. 


Tue Act lately passed “for the Commutation of Tithes in Eng- 
iand and Wales ” consists of ninety-seven clauses, comprising a 
great variety of important provisions, whose intent can only be 
ascertained by close inspection, and with some difficulty. To as- 
sist in rendering it generally intelligible, we have drawn up the 
following abstract, which will make the reader acquainted with all 
the leading enactments. 

Three Commissioners are appointed—two by one of the Secre- 
taries of State, the third by the Archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
moveable at the pleasure of the Secretary and Archbishop; the 
‘vacancies caused by removal, or in any other way, to be filled up 
by the party who had the original appointment. The Com- 
missioners are not to sit in Parliament; and their salaries are not 
to exceed 15002. a year each. 

The Commissioners are empowered to appoint twelve Assistant 
Commissioners, with a Secretary and Assistant Secretary. The 
salaries of the Assistant Commissioners not to exceed 3/. a day 
while actually employed, with travelling expenses ; and the salary 
of the Secretary or Assistant Secretary not to exceed 800/. a year. 
Clerks, messengers, and other necessary assistants, are to be ap- 
pointed; their number and pay to be subject to the approbation 








of the Lords of the Treasury. All payments to come out of the 
Consolidated Fund. 

Having thus provided for the appointment of persons for carry- 
ing the Act into execution, the meaning of certain words used in 
the Act is explained, and the parties liable to its operation are 
described. For instance, “ tithe-owner ” and “ land-owner ” mean, 
the persons in the actual receipt of tithes or rents, without regard 
to the extent of their beneficial interest in the same: in certain 
cases the tenant and landlord must concur, neither being able to 
act without the other: persons in receipt of rents or tithes under 
any sequestration, or extent, or as receivers, cannot act without 
the concurrence of the party for whom they are the receivers, or 
against whom the extent or sequestration has been issued: the 
First Commissioner of Woods and Forests is to act for the King 
in respect of Crown lands, but in the Dutchies of Lancaster aad 
Cornwall, the Chancellor of the foriner and the officers of the latter 
dutchy: the First Lord of the Treasury is substituted for the 
King as patron of benefices valued at more than twenty pounds 
a year in the King’s books, and the Lord Chancellor for those at 
and under twenty pounds. 

The mode in which voluntary commutations may be effected 
is next laid down. 

Any person, or number of persons, owning one quarter of the 
land in a parish subject to tithes, or holding one quarter of the 
tithes, may call a parochial meeting by giving twenty-one days’ 
notice. If at this meeting the owners of two-thirds of the land, 
and of two-thirds of the tithes, shall agree upon a sum to be laid 
as a permanent rent-charge on the whole parish in lieu of 
tithes, then their decision is to be binding on the parish at large: 
if it shall be ascertained by the Chairman that representa- 
tives of the requisite amount of property are not present at the 
meeting, still those who are present may proceed to business; and 
if the signatures of the owners of two-thirds of the land and 
tithes are obtained within six months to the document fixing the 
rent-charge, then the agreement is to be binding on all. The 
Commissioners are required to frame and circulate forms of agree- 
ment, and a Commissioner or Assistant Commissioner may at- 
tend any parochial meeting. In case there is any dispute or law- 
suit pending at the time of making the agreement, it is to be 
determined by arbitration ; but the decree of the arbitrator is not 
to be binding without the approbation of the Commissioners, in 
cases where reversionary interests are implicated: the consent of 
the patron is necessary to the validity of any agreement for the 
commutation of ecclesiastical tithes. 

The parishioners having agreed among themselves, must refer 
their agreement to the Commissioners for confirmation; and 
where ecclesiastical tithes are concerned, the consent of the 
wishop of the diocese is also necessary. Land, not exceeding 
twenty acres, may be awarded to the owner of ecclesiastical tithes 
in lieu of the same. 

The whole amount to be paid by the parish having been agreed 
upon, valuers are to be appointed at a public meeting; whose 
duty it will be to apportion a share of the whole among the dif- 
ferent lands of the parish; making allowances for moduses, and 
any exemptions in existence at the time of the valuation. 

The period during which these voluntary commutations may be 
entered into, extends from the passing of the Act to the Jst of 
October 1838. 

After that period, the Commissioners themselves, or by their 
Assistant Commissioners, shall proceed to fix the amount to be 
paid by every parish in which no voluntary arrangement has been 
completed, unless a representation shall be made to them that 
such an arrangement is in progress, though incomplete; in which 
case they may refrain from interference. 

The Commissioners are instructed to calculate the value of the 
t thes on the average prices of wheat, barley, and oats; taking a 
third of each, during the seven years preceding the 25th of De- 
cember 1835, making deductions for the expense of collecting, 
preparing for sale, and marketing the tithes. In case it shall ap- 
pear that the working of this system shall affect either party un< 
fairly, the Commissioners are empowered to increase or diminish 
the amount by one-fifth. The tithes on hop-grounds and gardens 
are to be taken on an average of the tithes actually paid during 
the seven years preceding Christmas 1835. The tithes on coppice 
wood are to be valued on the same principle. Hop and garden 
lands, ceasing to be cultivated as such, shall be relieved from the 
extra payment after the 31st of December next following the al- 
teration of culture; and lands newly converted to the purposes of 
growing hops, or to gardens, are to be charged in like manner 
with the extra sum paid in the district on hop and garden land. 
Where land has not been in cultivation for seven years, or been 
exempted from tithes, or liable only to the payment of a modus, 
the Commissioners are directed to take all these circumstances 
into account in fixing the rent-charge on the parish. All disputes 
relative to payment of tithes are to be settled by the Commis- 
sioners; but discontented parties may appeal to a court of law, 
where the sum in dispute exceeds 20/. a year. 

When all differences shall have been settled, the Commissioners 
shall frame the draft of an award, fixing the sum to be paid by 
the parish, with particulars of the mode in which the result has 
been obtained. The document is to be deposited in a convenient 
place for inspection, and opportunity given to hear objections to 
it. Amendments, if necessary, may be made; and then the 
award is to be transmitted to the Chief Commissioners, who are 
empowered to affix their hands and seal to it: it is then confirmed 
and binding on the parish. 
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The next step is to apportion the sum-total, awarded ; and_this 
may be done by the landowners themselves within six months from 
the confirmation of the award; but if the apportionment. is not 
completed within that time, the Commissioners must apportion the 
amount on the different lands of the. parish. 

There will be an annual. variation of the amount of the rent- 
charge. This part. of the measure is not very intelligible in the 
bill, but the operation will be as follows. 

Suppose that, taking the average prices of wheat, barley, and 
oats, for the seven years preceding Christmas 1835, the value of 
the tithes of a inh is60/. This sum, if divided equally in the 
purchase of wheat, barley, and oats, would buy 

Of Wheat, at 7s. a bushel.......... 57 1-7th bushels. 
.». Barley, at 4s. a bushel...... .»- 100 bushels. 
... Oats, at 2s. 6d. a bushel...... 160 bushels. 
But if the average prices for seven years preceding 1839 should be 
WERE oa cscascssnacpsacscoares, 88 


BRATIAY occccnnpcccansccccncases 5s. 
CBU ccsvsccvectoscecsoccocsnca 3s. 
then the amount of the rent-charge would be 
57 1-7th bushels of Wheat, at 8s. ...... £2217 1} 
100 bushels of Barley ......... 58. ..... 25 0 O 
160 bushels of Oats ........0 a Maree 24 0 0 
£7117 13 


If the price of grain fell, the amount of the rent-charge would 
be lessened. Thus it appears, that all that the Act fives is the 
quantity, the money payment varying with the average price. of 
grain for the preceding seven years; which the Comptroller of 
Corn-returns is to publish in the Gazette in the month of January 
each year. 

The rent-charge is payable on the Ist of January and the Ist 
of July, in two equal sums; and may be collected by distress, if 
twenty-one days in arrear. It is liable to poor-rates, and other 
charges to which tithes are subject. 

A landowner may have the whole rent-charge fixed upon one 
portion of his estate, leaving the rest free; and may give the 
clergyman as much as twenty acres of land in discharge of his 
claim. The apportionment may also be altered by the Commis- 
sioners of Land-tax, from one part of an estate to another. 





THE HOUSE-BURNING SYSTEM. 


Catamiry is the great teacher of mankind; and though her 
lessons are severe and frequent, it yet requires a numerous suc- 
cession of her admonitory thumps on the heart before men’s 
heads will become sensible to her warnings. Lives may be lost, 
and a passing exclamation of horror, or an expression of sym- 
pathy or regret, followed by a subscription for the sufferers, is all 
that comes of an event that rung through all the country so long 
as the paragraph-mongers could keep up: the ‘* intense excite- 
ment” it created: but destruction of property communicates an 
electric shock to that great ganglion of commercial sensation the 
breeches-pocket, that is felt through all the pactolian nerves of 
‘wealth. A: plague desolated London; but it required a destructive 
fire to:clear the ground for the citizens to: set about remedying, 
though but in part, the evils that were the cause of both calami- 
ties. 

The immense amount (between: 400,0007. and 500,0002) of pro- 
perty destroyed at the late fire in Tooley Street—about 100,000/. of 
which falls upon the Sun Fire-office alone—may perhaps cause some 
energetic efforts to be made for the employment of more efficient 
means than have been hitherto adopted either of putting out fires 
or of arresting their progress, if not of preventing them altogether. 
The effect of the system of fire-insurances, like that of the Drown- 
ing at Sea Society, has been to perpetuate the evils it was intended 
to avert: individuals are secured from pecuniary loss, but burnings 
and drownings continue. W4uith such a vast amount of capital, 
and so many practical men engaged in the business of preventing 
and repairing damage by fire, it is surprising that in the present 
improved state of mechanical science no mode should have been 
discovered of extinguishing a burning house. Our engines do 
not put out fires, but only keep them from spreading, with the aid 
of: party-walls: where these are wanting, the only preventive 
means is to isolate the flames by pulling down adjoining build- 

_ings. We laugh at the Turks, who suffer whole streets of 
houses to be burnt down and then quietly build them up 
again. of the same inflammable materials: but we are not 
much wiser in our generation. Our buildings are not quite 
so quickly destroyed by fire, but they are scarcely less easily 
set light to, and their ultimate destruction is hardly less 
certain, Cast-iron beams and columns and stone staircases may 
be employed, but there is enough wood used in the construction 
of buildings to.carry the fire from room to room and from floor to 
floor; and the shell of brick that remains is only a dangerous ruin. 
Surely some plan of building might be adopted, by which a fire 
breaking out in any one apartment would be confined to it. This, 
however, is an ulterior consideration: the more immediately im- 

tant point is the means of extinguishing fires that break out in 
ildings as at present constructed. Every one must have been 
struck with the absurdly inadequate powers of our fire-engines : 

it would be ludicrous, were it not a melancholy sight, to see a 

seore of men panting and toiling to squirt a tiny stream of water 
on toa blazing house—it rather augments than helps to quench 
he. flames: a dozea such jets- playing at once can produce very 
little effect on a great body of fire; the immense heat converts 





_the. small quantity of. water that comes:in contact..with the flames 


atione time.into yas.that adds. fuel to them.. The utmost thatthe 
best-served engines.can do to stop the: progress: of the fire, is by 
saturating. the adjoining buildings with water, or quenching parts 
partially ignited, or half burnt out: to quell a body of flame such 
as a house on fire presents, is beyond their capability. 

The stream of Brairnwaite’s floating engine on the Thames 
is about the bigness of one’s arm, and it is said to throw up a ton 
of water a minute: here, then, we have an engine of efficient 
power; but it is only available in cases of fire near the river-side 
and then not at low-water,—which was the cause of its not render- 
ing such good service at the fire in question. Deficiency or delay 
in the supply of water is the common complaint at all fires; and 
the water-companies also complain of the enormous waste of water, 
which they allege to be the cause of the deficiency, though it can- 
not. be of the delay. The quantity of water suffered to run down 
into the sewers, is doubtless more than is used in checking the 
progress of the flames. Surely there are other methods of supply- 
ing an engine with water than by flooding the streets? A pipe 
screwed on to the main, having brancies communicating with the 
hose of several engines, would convey all the water withdrawn 
from the reservoir on to the fire ; and such an increase of propelling 
force might be supplied as would project a greater volume of 
water to the requisite height. Steam power is at present the most 
available for this purpose; and we used to hear mention made of a 
steam fire-engine, which performed wonders. What has become of 
it? The efficacy of a stream of water less than six inches diameter 
seems to us to be inadequate to the quenching of a mass of fire: 
if a whole cistern of water could be raised to the requisite height 
and overturned on the flames, a few repetitions of such a. dose 
might suffice toextinguish them at once, with less labour anda 
far smaller consumption of water than by the present mode. 
Should this not be practicable, however, the column of water pro- 
pelled by the engines ought at least to be greatly increased ; and 
some mode adopted for preventing the waste of water, and secur- 
ing a prompt supply. When the fire-insurance companies suffer 
so largely as the Sun is reported to suffer, we may reasonably ex- 
pect that the Directors, looking to their own interest, will cast 
about for some better protection. from loss, which will benefit the 
public generally. The first step to an improvement of the fire- 
police has been effected by adopting the principle of cooperation: 
it now remains to put an efficient mechanical power into the hands 
of the Fire Brigade. 

In connexion with this subject, we are glad to remark, that 
some parishes are setting the good example of providing: fire- 
escapes of simple and efficient construction for public use, 





A FEW WORDS ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS, 

The fact of the Duke of Bedford having: subscribed to the O'Connell funde 
was not made known to his Majesty until a few days ago; when,.we are in» 
formed, (and our information may be fully relied on,) the King appeared. much 
surprised, and expressed his indignation at the conduct of his Grace, by. order= 
ing the bust of the Duke of Bedford, which stood in the gallery at Windsor, 
to be immediately removed; at the same time observing, that although every 
man was perfectly right to stand by his party if he chose it, Ae would not allow 
the bust of any nobleman to remain at the Castle who should.subscribe: to the 
O'Connell tribute. —Northampton Herald. 

The. Globe hazarded a contradiction of this story—supposing it 
impossible that W1ix1aM the Fourth would have been guilty of 
such an exhibition of party spite. It is. perfectly true; neverthe- 
less, that the King, did command. the removal, of the Duke of 
Breprorp’s bust from the Windsor gallery ; and, moreover, he de- 
sired that it should be pounded todust! The latter order has not 
been executed, but the bust no longer offends the eyes of Royalty. 

Is not this pitiable? That Wittiam the Reformer should have 
been degradediinto the King of a faction ! 

The fact above-mentioned is only one among many proofs. that 
Toryism is in the ascendant at Court.. The subserviency of the 
Ministers on the question of the Pension-list, the Army, and seve- 
ral. others, has not been of any lasting service to. the Whigs. Their 
only chance of escaping extinction asa leading party in the State, 
is by forming an honest and constant junction with the Reformers, 
which will enable them to despise back-stairs influence, and to dic- 
tate terms to the Court. 


The Standard will perhaps be surprised to learn, that we aban- 
don freely to its censure, the line which it picked out of one of the 
paragraphs of Irish news in last Saturday's Spectator, compiled 
hastily from the papers of that morning, and on Monday elevated 
by the Standard to the dignity of a leading article. Dxvany, 
it is true, seems a perfect firebrand; and there is little doubt that 
he did his best to excite a breach of the peace, from which the 
inhabitants of Ballyconnell, as was evidenced by the sworn testi- 
mony of some of them, apprehended serious danger. Still, it 
appears that Mr. Durr, the Stipendiary Magistrate, overstepped 
the limits of strict law in arresting the disturber. The familiar 
English case of Boatswain Smiru is not exactly in point: the 
pious Boatswain obstructed the public streets and thoroughfares, 
whereas this DeLAny did his mischief under cover of a place of 
worship. The pulpit itself affords no privileged protection to the 
defamer or the incendiary: but punishment should follow con- 
viction, and conviction trial upon a specific charge. 

The Lord-Lieutenant has announced, through his Secretary, 
that he does not sanction Mr. Dure’s method of preserving the 
peace at Ballyconnell. A removal from that. station, if not a 
dismissal from office, is the penalty which the well-meaning and 
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otherwise efficient Magistrate pays for his error. It would be of 


evil example. to: overlook; the. violation of legal forms,, by. one 
charged: with the execution of the laws, in a country-like: Ire- 
land—even though: the motive was. none other than an ardent 
desire to avert riot and bloodshed. 





In. alluding,.last. week, to. the act which puts off the time for 
revising the voters’ lists from the 15th of September to the 15th 
of October, and, by an omission, disfranchised the whole country 
for the month of November, we took occasion to expose the neglect 
of the Peers, whom we assumed to have suffered the blunder to 
pass merely through inattention. The Post, on Monday, took up 
the cudgels for their Lordships, and insisted that the Ministers 
only were to blame. 

** The following (says the Post), which we extract verbatim from a weekly 
Ministerial journal, is intended as an attack upon the Conservative majority of 
the House of Lords. It will be seen that it strikes nobody but the indolent im- 
beciles who plunder the country of the emoluments, without either the industry 
or the talent to discharge the duties of office. The bill was a Ministerial bill— 
an emanation ofthe Home Office. It was a measure affecting the working of the 
great measure of Reform; and every one of the present Ministers who have a 
seat in either House of Parliament were bound; therefore, by an obligation 
superior even to that of paid servants of the country, to examine closely and 
scrupulously each, even the minutest, of. its clauses: The Conservative majority 
of the House of Lords, however mean an opinion they may entertain of the pre- 
sent Ministers of the Crown, could not-think it necessary to guard. against the 
danger of those Ministers introducing and conducting through all its stages a 
bill which leaves the whole country for more than a month without any consti- 
tuency by which a House of Commons can be legally elected. Independent 
Members of Parliament do not take the apparently needless trouble to examine 
every bill for the purpose merely of ascertaining that it does not contain any 
provision for blowing up Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s by gunpowder, or 
for diverting the course of the River Thames. But what should we think of 
an Administration which had introduced and. conducted through its various 
stages in the two Houses of Parliament a measure which commanded these per- 
formances? The General Disfranchisement Bill is thus described by our Whig- 
Radical contemporary ; who is only wrong in. laying the blame of it upon the 
House of Lords instead of the Ministers of the Crown, and in saying that the 
consequences cannot be important.” 

Then follows the passage from the Spectator. Now it happens 
that we, in common, we believe, with all of our contemporaries 
who had previously noticed it, were in the dark as to the real state 
of the case. We supposed that Ministers really had been guilty 
of an oversight in not continuing for another month the registra- 
tion of 1835. The Courier, however, on Monday, set us right on 
this point; and it will be seen that all the abuse which the 
Post has bestowed upon the Ministers really belongs to the Tory 
Lords. 

“‘ The Post of this morning quotes a paragraph from the Spectator, in réla- 
tion to the Registration of Voters Bill; and it heaps,.as usual, a considerable 
quantity of abuse on the Ministers, for ‘‘ introducing and conducting through 
all its stages a bill which leaves the whole country for more than a month with- 
out a constituency by which a House of Commons can be legally elected.” The 
fact, however, is, that, inthe form in which the Ministers introduced that bill, and 
conducted it through the House of Commons, and sent it up to the Lords, it 
contained a proviso that none of its enactments should apply to the elections of 
this year. That proviso was struck out in the House of Lords, by the Tory 
Peers: and we believe it was struck out by Lord Lyndhurst himself, he being 
quite aware of the effects of what he was doing. The Ministers therefore took 
an effectual means to prevent the electors being disfranchised, and the deed 
which disfranchised them was wholly the work of their opponents. This is no 
proof. either of the negligence of the Ministers.or of the utility of the Peers to 
review the legislation. of the Commons.” 

No reply has been given to:this: statement, which exhibits the 
Tory Peers in their true characters-of mischief-makers. Doubt- 
less, but for the imperfection of the reports of their Lordship’s pro- 
ceedings, many similar enormitics would have been discovered. 
By degrees, however, they will be all ferreted out. The omission 
by Ministers of the clause they really introduced to prevent the 
November disfranchisement, would have been a piece of culpable 
carelessness, and no more; but the deliberate rejection of such 
a clause isa far more heinous offence. It isin a high degree 
illustrative of the animus with which the Peers perform. their 
duty as a court of revision, 





On Monday, 200 of the Seventh Fusileers, and on the following morning 260 
more, arrived at Wycombe on their road from Windsor to Manchester. We 
feel it our duty to say, that such a set of drunken, swearing, and disorderly 
men, never entered the town before: many were lodged in the Compter and 
the Gaol for their riotous and disgraceful conduct ; and the High Constable, 
while in the exercise of his duty, was assaulted. and severely contused.— Buchs 
Gazette. 

It is the fashion in the House of Commons and at the Clubs, to 
designate the military profession as par excellence *‘ honourable.” 
In “ general orders ” from the Horse Guards, the soldiers are re- 
minded of the superiority of their calling. To deprive them of 
side-ayms in the streets, would be to inflict a stigma on gentlemen 
of such punctilious notions. Not unfrequently, the drunken 
ruffians who are taken before the Magistrates for assaulting or 
stabbing peaceable citizens, speak contemptuously of “civilians.” 
All this is mighty fine; but the gentlemen of the military pro- 
fession should be informed, that the idleness consequent ona long 
peace has demoralized the Army to sucha degree that the ancient 
prestige in their favour is fast wearing away. Besides, it is re- 
collected that but a few of these pot-valiant heroes ever faced a 
foe. It is more than twenty years since the battle of Waterloo, 
As the soldiers have no opportunity (thank Heaven!) of de- 
monstrating their fighting efficiency, they should strive to set an 
example of sobriety and steadiness of conduct to the mechanics 
pe ahi pre ap Bs = be the way to acquire and keep 

‘ of the country. i i me 
bes egg Re ey ines y ’ a instead of being well-conducted, 
proois, 1n. the state of our gaols and the pro- 





ceedings at police-offices, that, like the. Fusileers. at Wycombe, 
they are “drunken, swearing, and disorderly.” 





The epicures at Viennaare in great spirits at the premium offered. by;Govern- 
ment for the importation of foreign wines, at very moderate duties, into the 
Austrian dominions. Champagne, which has been hitherto almost unapproach- 
able, may'then be had cheaply. This measure: is-intended as a set-off against 
the proceedings of the Prussian League, which Austria will/not join. —Morning 
Chronicle. 

As we showed in a recent article on Swiss commerce, this: is 
the right mode of neutralizing the effect of prohibitory duties, 
All the “ leagues” in the world will not prevent the wines of 
Burgundy and the Rhine from. finding their way into Austrian 
cellars; andin payment thereof, Austrian produce of some de« 
scription, directly or indirectly, will be taken. The Continental 
system of Prussia bids fair to be as complete a failure as that of 
France. Were Englishmen allowed to buy the corn and timberof 
the Baltic, Prussia might double her duties on our manufactures: 
with very little damage even to herself. Cooperation in mischief’ 
as well as in good is nevessary to make either effectual to any 
great extent, 


A correspondent of the Times complains of the mode of doing: 
business at the Bank of England. 

“If the Directors of the Bank of England were men of business, an alteration 
would speedily be made in all the cash and bill departments, where they are at 
least a hundred years behind the rest of the world. Let any one go to pay in, 
or to receive there: with notes, post-bills, bills, or draughts, or money, he has 
to go to four different departments, when all his business might be done at 
one ; besides being detained double the time at each place that he should be, or 
would be at any private banking-house.”’ 

This is perfectly true. It is a plague to have even the simplest 
transaction at the Bank of England. Nobody who has not an 
hour to spare should think of getting a check cashed there. The 
object of the self-important gentlemen whose business it is to wait 
on you, seems to be to create as much delay and annoyance as: 
possible; and the regulations of the establishment favour the de- 
sign most admirably. The Bank of England should be a model 
for other banks. But, on the contrary, it is quite true that in some 
of its departments itis “a hundred years: behind the rest of the 
world.” Not only in England, but on the Continent and in the 
United States, the banks offer much greater facilities for the 
speedy despatch of business, than are to be found at the Bank of 
England. 


A “ Landowner” has addressed the following letter to the 
Courier. 

‘* Sir—It seems the Tithe Commissioners have no power to abate from the 
full value of tithes in the commutation to a permanent corn-rent; and you 
may look in vain through the Act for the bonus or concession spoken of by Sir 
Robert Peel in the House of Commons as proper from the Church to the 
People, for the exchange of a precarious income into a certain payment. Be 
sides, what a strange avomaly in legislation !—the Irish are not entitled to the- 
benefit of Municipal Reform, and the English are to be debarred the advantage: 
in the commutation of their tithes which the Irish are contending for! Let: 
the country refuse. to commute by private agreement; and then the Act will: 
be amended before the compulsory part of it comes into operation. in 1838, 
the Church will be obliged to concede, as they ought, to.the People.” 

The statement that the Commissioners have no power to.abate 
from the full value of tithes in the commutation to a. permanent: 
corn-rent, is not quite correct. By section 38th of the Act, it is 
provided that, on a representation of the owners of half the land 
and half the tithes in a parish, that the commutation is unfair, 
the Commissioners may increase or diminish it to the extent of 
one-fifth. This, however, will not benefit the landowners much, 
for they will scarcely obtain the necessary concurrence of the 
tithe-owners in the demand for a reduced.commutation. 

In other respects, it will be found that the landowner has fas- 
tened a stringent measure on his own back, The clergy have: 
been lauded for their Christian-like submission to the Tithe-Bill : 
they knew what they were about, as is usually the case when tithes. 
are concerned. There are few country rectors and vicars-who are 
not better tithe-lawyers than the attornies of their parish,—as 
many noblemen and gentlemen, whose moduses of 6s. and 7s. @ 
year have been converted into annual payments of hundreds and 
thousands, know to their cost. At present there is considerable. 
difficulty in the collection of tithes, and the legal process for their 
recovery may be very tedious and expensive; but the new Act. 
gives the tithe-owner what is equivalent to a joint ownership in 
the land, with the power of recovering his rent by distress. He: 
is now vested with the same preference over other creditors that 
heretofore landowners have jealously kept to themselves. This is 
a great advantage. His commutation too is calculated on the avers 
age value of the tithes of the seven years previous to the 31st of 
December 1835. We are inclined to suspect that this arrange- 
ment will be advantageous to the tithe-owner, on the whole. In 
the first place, it is notorious that, in order to pay high rents,, 
the farmers of extensive districts have resorted to hard. crop- 
ping. Their land will scarcely be so productive for some time: 
to come as it was during the seven years ending in 1835. Se- 
condly, the rapid growth in the population and size of towns will 
encroach on the land devoted to tillage : there will be an increase 
of accommodation land, which yields comparatively little tithe. Om 
theother side, the augmented produce arising froma fresh outlay of: 
capital and agricultural improvements, will not be titheable. This 
will be the loss, for the most part, of future clergymen, and the:, 
gain of future landlords. When it is remembered that, generally, 
livings do not descend from father to son, it will be seen how 


good a bargain the present race of parsons have made. 
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The correspondent of the Courier complains that the English 
Yandlord is not recompensed for the transfer of liability from the 
tenant to himself, while it is proposed to give the Irish landlord 
some 25 or 30 per cent. in consideration of his becoming respon- 
sible for the payment of tithes. In this respect the Geichenen 
has certainly the advantage ; though, of course, the risk of loss 
being much less from the English tenant than the Irish, the 
compensation for the transfer of liability should be proportion- 
ably diminished in England. And here we may remark, that Sir 
Rosert Pee never attempted any answer to Mr. O'LoGHLEN's 
charge against him of robbing the clergy by awarding the same 
compensation to those landowners who had already, under the 
acts of GouLBuRN and Sran.ey, become fully liable to the pay- 
ment of tithes as to those who were under no such obligation. 
Sir Roperr said, “I give the 25 per cent. as a compensation for 
the transfer of liability ;" while at the same time he gave it to 
those who had already made their bargains, and realized the com- 
pensation, 

It will be seen that the “ Landowner” threatens an alteration 
of the Tithe Act. We are inclined to think that it must be 
altered ; for we question whether the landlords will bear it. Cer- 
tainly it is premature to talk of the sett/ement of the Tithe ques- 
tion in England, as Mr. Bainzs did the other day at the Leeds 
dinner, 

A TRIP TO BOULOGNE. 

BY ONE WHO NEVER WAS OUT OF ENGLAND BEFORE. 
Bovtocne is no longer the exclusive resort of duellists and debtors 
from England: a trip to Boulogne has now become as common as an 
excursion to Ramsgate or Margate; and since the fares of the steam- 
boats have been reduced by competition to their present low rate, 
thousands of curious Cocknies of all grades have been afforded a cheap 
pretence for talking of being ‘on the Continent,” and giving their 
opinion of “ France” and “the French,” in virtue of having passed a 
Sunday in an English hotel at a French watering-place, or at the 
most traversed an extent of territory comprised in the space of one 
sixteenth part of an inch on the map of Europe. But were the mob 
of “the great vulgar and the small” daily vomited on the Quay of 
Boulogne more motley than it is, the interest of the trip would not be 
the less. Boulogne, though half Anglicized, presents a picture so 
novel and striking to English eyes that have not seen other than English 
scenes, that the visit is well worth making on this account alone. Such 
as test the merit of what is French by the standard of Exglish 
habits and customs, will of course retura confirmed in their national 
predilections for sea-coal fires, roast-beef, and brandied port, if not 
with an antipathy to all that is French. Of this class we saw a few 


pretty specimens: one was a trio of holyday-makers from White- 
chapel, who most profusely anathematized the country and the people; 


and another was of a seemingly better class, who devoutly aspirated a 
wish that he might never leave dear old England again, and vowed 
that he should kneel down and kiss the shore when he arrived! Fancy 
the poetical Cockney recovering from a paroxysm of sea-sickness, kneel- 
ing down on the strand at the Tower Stairs and kissing the muddy shingle, 
amid the jeers and laughter of the crowd of watermen! These and other 
vagaries of some of our dear ignorant countrymen make one feel a 
little ashamed of one’s nation; but the intelligent Frenchman knows 
how to discriminate between the vulgar Cockney and the citizen of the 
world, and is quite content to enjoy a laugh at the follies which he 
makes John Bull pay for indulging in. The result of this increased 
intercourse between the two neighbour nations, which arises from the 
fresh facilities offered to the throng of pleasure tourists by the Bou- 
logne boats, will tend nevertheless to draw still closer the bond of amity 
between us. 

We will suppose the voyager has ieft the Thames at midnight; 
he will then arrive in the port of Boulogne about noon the next 
day ; and the transition from the noisy brick and mortar Babel, veiled 
in its murky mantle of smoke, to the clean and quiet little town of 
Boulogne, with its handsome stone houses, all windows and shutter- 
blinds, dazzlingly white under a bright sun and an atmosphere guiltless 
of coal-smoke, with the clear green sea-waves flowing across the pier- 
head and whitening the sand with foam, will produce a striking impres- 
sion, which further observation will confirm. A second glance shows 
him he has arrived in the land of gayety and ornament: the red and 
blue dresses of the fishwomen, their white caps and large gold ear- 
rings, give brilliant colour to the scene, and render its strangeness pic- 
turesque. The first shock to English prejudice is the appearance of the 
Douaniers in their military costume; for though we have got pretty 
well reconciled to a Government Police in civil uniform, a Gendarmerie 
is distasteful still, albeit the Douaniers at Boulogue are better behaved 
and not more troublesomely strict than the Customhouse-oflicers of 
Dover and London. The next shock to our notions is not readily got 
over; and indeed it is a revolting custom, that is a grievous imputation 
on French gallantry,—we allude to the employment of women as 

orters. The business of carrying the luggage of passengers from the 
euane to their hotels is claimed as a privilege by the wives of the 
fishermen: and they perform the duty with an alacrity that, coupled 
with their idea of gain, materially lessens the sympathy of the traveller. 
But this is only one of the many painful evidences of the prevalent cus- 
tom, in France, of employing women in hard and heavy labour: the mode 
in which they carry their burdens fastened on their backs by a cord across 
the bosom, makes the custom, to us, still more revolting, indifferent as 
the sufferers themselves may be to it. The employment of females in 
shops is not objectionable—indeed it is an improvement upon the 
English man-milliner system; but this practice of converting women 
into porters and labourers is against nature; and its injurious effects 
on the race are seen in the dwarfed forms of the common people. 
The undersized soldiery of the French is not the effect of the con- 
, Scription and destructive wars merely; the cause is deeper-seated. 
The women of the poorest class, however, all look clean and tidy, and 
especially neat about the head and feet: they wear good strong leather 
shoes and sound stockings, mostly blue—the prevalent colour in the 
dress of the country-peopie of both sexes. The sabots, or wooden shoes, 





are as rare in Boulogne as the cocked hat among the male peasantry ; 
and instead of the dirty battered bonnet, that gives such a squalid air 
to English women of the poorer class, a snow-white cap, with a deep 
plaited border, sometimes with a kerchief thrown loosely over it and 
tied under the chin, or the additional covering of the hood of the cloth 
or printed cotton cloak in bad weather, is the almost universal head- 
gear: children too wear caps; the hair is seldom seen uncovered out of 
doors. The style in which the middle classes of Frenchwomen dress, 
gives them a great advantage in personal appearance over the same 
class of Englishwomen—the latter appear in comparison either dowdy 
or fine: the difference is in the mode only. There is a point and bril- 
liancy in the toilet of a Frenchwoman that our countrywomen do not 
attain to; but in loveliness there is no comparison. The unembar- 
rassed ease and unreserved manner of the Frenchwomen are agreeable ta 
the stranger; but we confess that the retiring diffidence, and even the 
bashfulness and mauvaise honte of English girls—like the bloom on the 
fruit, that denotes its freshness—has a charm for us, that the confidence 
and self-possession of the Frenchwomen failed to inspire. 

But we are forgetting that we are only on a visit to Boulogne. The 
handsome and uniform appearance of the houses, and the solidity of 
their construction, produce a stateliness very different from the dreary 
monotony of our long perspectives of dingy brick walls with slits for 
doors and windows: the windows of equal size to the top, and open- 
ing French-fashion, the hewn stone door and window cases, and the 
pediments to the attic windows, give a bold architectural character to 
the humblest houses. Many of our best houses are spoiled by the mean 
way in which the attic window is set in to the roof, as if the builder 
were ashamed of the contrivance, and wished it not to be seen; while 
the very cottages round Boulogne have a substantial look, from the 
architectural finish which the stone pediment of the attics furnishes ; 
and the addition of outside shutters or blinds, mostly painted green, 
completes the gay and handsome appearance of their exterior. The 
windows opening lengthwise, and the draperies within, give an elegance 
to the houses in Boulogne, which the sliding sashes and dwarf blinds, 
cutting the windows across, entirely destroy in English dwellings. 
But if the exterior of the French houses be all in keeping except the 
ugly, ill-painted doors, the interior presents an appearance of incon- 
congruity startling to the unaccustomed eye. ‘The absence of the 
grinning grate—that eyesore of English rooms in summer—atones for 
the vacant fire-place; but the naked floors of tiles or wood inlaid 
or painted, with sometimes a large mat, or even the ‘‘slut’s carpet ” of 
sand, are comfortless to feet accustomed to carpets and rugs: carpets 
are not uncommon in Boulogne, however, but they are the exception 
not the rule. Wherever you go, the mirror, the time-piece, and the 
flowing drapery meet the eye, even if the walls be whitewashed and 
the furniture crazy. The fittings of the houses by no means correspond 
in neatness and completeness with their exterior: show seems an es~ 
sential, comfort the contingency. These are the most prominent ex- 
ternal peculiarities that strike the English eye in Boulogne: the 
absence of flagged foot-ways and persons walking in the middle of 
the road-way, and the market-people with their wares spread out in 
the open street, may also be noted. wz 

On the Sunday, the signs of a Catholic country are more strikingly 
visible, in the open shops and the people following their usual avoca- 
tions; a sight that, without any feeling of Andrew-Agnewism, we 
may wish may never be familiar to us in England. The priests, in 
their close-fitting black robe and large three-cornered hats, and the 
occasional appearance of a Sister of Charity on her errand of mercy, 
or some other less benevolent order of nuns, and the occasional erection 
of a crucifix, are signs common to every day in the week. 

Boulogne is a pleasant place to visit. The bathing isgood. There 
isa fine extent of sea. The country round is beautiful. There are 
the usual gayeties of a watering-place for those who like them. Good 
company is to be found at the tables d’héte of the hotels; and though 
the best class of French visiters keep themselves select, the English 
who are provided with letters of introduction will be welcome, and even 
without these social passports they may mix with agreeable society to a 
certain extent. Boulogne, moreover, is not a mere French Ramsgate : 
it is an old town abounding with historical associations. Not many 
miles from it, are the battle-fields of Cressy and Agincourt, and the 
“field of cloth of gold,” where Harry the Eighth and Francis the 
First met in the harmless rivalry of wealth and state. Here too 
Naro.eon mustered his flotilla for the invasion of England,—a project 
not less bond fide in intention than difficult of achievement, though 
NaroLeon would fain have had it believed that it was a mere demon- 
stration. This part of the coast, also, was the scene of that lamentable 
catastrophe the wreck of the Amphitrite, which is yet fresh in the 
memory—where a whole ship-load of convicts, principally females, were 
sacrificed to a mistaken sense of duty on the part of a stupidly obstinate 
and sordid captain. The bodies that were washed on shore are buried 
in the cemetery just out of the town on the road to St. Omer. The 
old town, called the Haute Ville, is situated on a height, and is joined 
to the Basse Ville by the ascent of the Grand Rue. The ancient walls 
and three of the four gates remain; and the view from the ramparts— 
which, being planted with trees, form a delightful promenade—is 
extensive and varied. ‘The fort and the belfry are the principal old 
buildings of note. The exterior of the church in the market-place is 
heavy and unsightly, with only its antiquity to recommend it: the 
architecture of the interior, however, has some points of elegance at the 
chancel end; and the scene during mass is characteristic. The gor- 
geous pontifical dresses; the incense ‘from chain-swung censer teem~ 
ing ;” the lusty chanting of the priests, aided by the chorus of the con- 
gregation, an asthmatic organ, and a bassoon; the absence of pews, and 
the substitution of common rush-bottomed chairs, on which the con- 
gregation — women and children) kneel and sit alternately, and 
the woman quietly collecting the sous for their use from each occupant 
during the service ; and last, not least, the decorated altars, and the 
military beadle, with his long feather and huge cocked hat, sash and 
sword, and a halbert in his hand, pacing up and down, and occasionally 
performing a part in the ceremonial,—these, together with the business- 
like alacrity with which the rites are performed, as by routine, impress 
the Protestant English with a sense of the indispensable nature of the 
worship to the people, and their habitual sincerity: there may be the 
listlessness and indifference of custom, but no affectation is apparent, for 
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none is needed—those who don’t choose to go stay away. The black 
and white crosses and coloured crucifixes in the cemetery and the 
country churchyards, have a much more picturesque effect than our 
stone slabs set up on end, though they serve the purpose of inscriptions 
less conveniently: little crosses, like the lath daggers of children, 
are stuck in the new-made graves, and often at the foot of a crucifix in 
a public thoroughfare. The flowers planted or scattered over the graves 
of those who are cared for by survivors, is one of the most graceful 
modes in which French sentiment for the dead manifests itself; and 
much more poetical than the painted tears, like inverted commas, on 
the crosses. The column erected to Naro.ron by the army is a hand- 
some object, and, from its position on the cliff, is visible from a great 
distance: the bronze bas-reliefs on the base and the statue of Naro- 
LEON have yet to be placed, but they are to be added by the Govern- 
ment. Lovis Putur perhaps feels that the loyalty of the French to 
Bonaparte, since young Naro.eon died, is a kind of safeguard of the 
monarchy. A stately new church is being erected in the high town; 
but the pillars that form the drum of the dome have no architrave to 
support :s yet: they mutely appeal to good Catholics for subscriptions 
to complete the structure. 

Ot the public institutions, the Museum best deserves a visit: it has 
a pretty extensive collection of curiosities, a.library, pictures, and a 
fine gallery of casts from the antique: it is of course open to the 
public, and the visiters are numerous and orderly. We had occasion 
to blush for two beastly Englishmen, who could see nothing in the 
antique statues but an occasion covertly to insult two young women 
who happened to be near them. But English grossness has not yet 
been refined by the softening influence of the fine arts: we have not 
yet got our provincial galleries of sculpture and painting. 

Excursions into the country are constantly made by the visiters and 
residents of Boulogne; and donkies and pony-chaises are in constant 
requisition for this purpose. Here, much more than in an English 
watering-place, you may do as you please, and no one stares at you. 
The country within the circle of the Boulonnais is beautiful ; the chain 
of hills encloses a fertile and prettily-wooded valley; while on one 
side the forest of Boulogne stretches out to an immense extent. The 
trees are mostly stunted, partly by their proximity to the sea perhaps, 
but more by the practice of pollarding them for fire-wood: but round 
the chateaus will generally be found some fine timber, and tree-bor- 
dered meadows, and fields enclosed with hedges, as in England. The 
old chateaus have a stately look, but are lumpy in form; and the farms 
near them, with the stone tower for a dove-cote, and the conventual- 
looking barns and out-buildings, and the old church (or rather chapel) 
near them, the whole embosomed in foliage, make the spots interesting 
and picturesque. Among the most charming that we saw, were Belle—~ 
worthy of its name—where there are the ruins of a fort said to have 
been built by the father of the famous Goprrey of Boulogne, which 
was battered down by the English; Pergne; and Souverain Moulin, 
whose chateau is the seat of the Counts of Bethune, the descendants 
of the great Sutty. The chapels are barn-like, with a raised gable 
serving as a belfry, and the chancel end elevated above the nave to give 
dignity to thealtar. Atone, Le Wast—a perfect specimen of a French 
village—is a fine Norman door-way; and the building evidently forms 
part of an old abbey, as many others do. 

The thin weed-choked crops, and starveling cattle and poultry of 
the French farmers, look wretched to English eyes ; and the filth about 
the fartn-houses and cottages, and the neglected appearance of every 
thing, are not agreeable, certainly. But the country-people are happy 
and contented, and polite to strangers and one another. They do not 
bow servilely to your ccat or your estate, asin England, but exchange a 
salute with the frankness of good fellowship. It is quite a pleasure 
to receive and return the common greetings of ‘ bon jour,” or “ beau 
temps,” with the peasants. The want of capital, and the niggardly 
husbandry, which spares all but indispensable outlay to accumulate a pit- 
tance to buy another acre of ground, tell little for the political economy 
of divided lands and small holdings ; but the independence and happiness 
of individuals under this system are not to be overlooked in the estimate. 
The ever-boiling soup-kettle is replenished at little expense with herbs 
and vegetables, and the smallest modicum of meat serves to flavour 
the mess. This spare diet keeps them cheerful and content; and the 
gay dress for the mass or the ducasse, the display of bright pewter 
platters interspersed with gaudy-painted carthenware that adorns the 
shelves of the meanest cottage, serving more for show than use, and 
the nest-egg to buy linen for a daughter’s dowry, or add another field to 
their possessions, are the extent of their wishes. The French covet 
money as we do, but they deal with you on a par—it is the exchange 
of one commodity for another: they may overreach you, but they are 
not servile or insolent. The ducasses are dances that are held on 
Sunday evenings periodically during the summer at the different 
villages ; and are frequented by all classes, from the peer to the 
labourer. It is a scene that speaks volumes for the social feeling of the 
country, to see old and young, rich and poor, rustic and townsman, 
footing it together in a quadrille, with hearty, unaffected enjoyment : 
the uncouth dancer—though these are few in France—is in no fear of 
ill-natured jeers, while the featly-tripping lass receives the full meed of 
admiration. All parties are at their ease: there is no condescension 
on the one hand nor assumption on the other. Many English people at- 
tend these ducasses; and it is amusing to contrast the happy faces of a 
merry group of peasants jolting along to the dance in acharrette—a cart 
like a crate upon wheels, or a truck with long shafts—and the grave, 

careful looks of the English party, in their phaeton. A trip to Bou- 
logne may at any rate teach the English how cheap real enjoyment is, 
if they should not learn how to procure it. 








The beautiful Rotunda of Louisberg, at Aix-la-Chapelle, was to- 
tally destroyed by fire in the night of the 27th ult. There had been a 
ball in the evening; but the company had retired, the lights were put 
out, and the proprietor and his servants had all gone to rest. They 
were, however, soon roused by cries of “ Fire!” which, it appears, 
broke out in one of the rooms of the dwellinghouse; and in less than 
two hours the roof fell in, and the whole was reduced to ashes. 

A horrible duel took place a few days ago, at Alais, in the Gard, 
between two brothers, arising out of rivalry in their profession. One 
brother fell by the hand of the other !—Galignani. 
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PROGRESS AND PRESENT POSITION OF RUSSIA. 


THE avowed object of this pamphlet is to take an historical re- 
view of the territorial aggrandizement of Russia since the time 
of Peter the Great. Its apparent purpose is to enforce the pro- 
priety of England cultivating the friendship of Persia, in order to 
support her against the Czar, and to neutralize the influence of 
his government. Its latent views are to inculcate a warlike 
animus against Russia, and to foster a disposition to hostilities— 
casus belli or none. 

The pamphlet has considerable merit as a composition; the 
style is clear, rotund, and forcible, though wanting nerve. The 
arrangement of the matter, however, is indifferent; the narrative 
being broken, and often repeated in parts. As regards view, the 
author is clearly infected with the Russo-phobia; though he does 
not put forward his fantasies so wildly as many of his fellows. But 
he looks only at the territorial increase of the Russian dominions, 
without estimating how much of strength or of weakness these 
acquisitions have given to her, or what business England has to 
disquiet herself upon the subject. Since the time of Peter the 
Great, the Russian frontier has been advanced towards Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, Vienna, and Paris, about 700 miles; all which 
is the affair of the respective Continental powers, and not of Eng- 
land. It has extended 630 miles towards Stockholm; the worst 
part of which increase is to be charged to Lord CasTLEREAGH 
and the Tories. It has approached Constantinople by 500 miles 5 
with which England has a far less interest than France and 
Austria, but respecting which she has to a certain extent inter- 
fered, and that successfully, as admitted by our author. To- 
wards Teheran in Persia, the boundary of Russia has been ad- 
vanced 1000 miles; and, looking at India, this is unques- 
tionably important. But India is at present beyond the effects 
even of a demonstration; and what more can be done than 
to cultivate the friendship of the Shah ?—which our Government 
appears to be doing, and, judging of Eastern diplomacy by past 
success, we may assume successfully. It should also be remem-= 
bered, that some of the Asian acquisitions were made before 
England had got any Indian territory to think about. When Tories, 
too, exclaim against the extension of Russia, it ought never to be 
forgotten, that nearly all her acquisitions were made under Tory 
Governments, and in one of the most impolitice cases, that of 
Sweden, by Tory consent. 

It would doubtless be imprudent to shut our eyes to remote 
dangers, or to trust to the professions of any state great or small, 
All that influence or peaceful assistance can do should be done, 
but it is as foolish to magnify as to diminish dangers. Mere 
territory, or a very thinly-peopled one, so far from being a ground 
of strength, is a source of weakness as respects aggression. The 
steppes of Southern Russia, and the deserts of Tartary, diminish 
the power of the empire to attack her neighbours, by the cost of 
transporting the army and the difficulty of providing for its. wants. 
A conquered civilized territory, far from contributing to the power. 
of the conqueror, is a source of danger. Were a Russian war to 
take place to-morrow, how long would Poland remain quiet? 
would his Polish acquisitions be any thing more to the Czar than 
a “Spanish ulcer ?” The Caucasian provinces would be the souree 
of a similar, though not so extensive an injury, if, as travellers 
have reported, the natives of the mountain ranges are carrying 
on a guerrilla warfare against their nominal masters, and cutting 
off stragglers or sma!l parties of their troops. 

Tested by other elements, the comparative increase of Russia 
is imposing, but her actual power will not appear so great. At 
the accession of Prrer, her population was estimated at fifteen. 
millions; it is now rated at between fifty and sixty millions. This 
is numerically about two-fifths greater than the population of 
France, somewhat more than double that of the British Isles,. 
and as near as may be equal to the numbers of these two states 
combined. But what is the respective condition of the peoples? 
Those of France and Britain are closely and compactly settled, 
respectively united by the bonds of a common language, and the 
national associations of a thousand years; they are highly-civi- 
lized, trained to labour, and procuring by means of it such a sur- 
plus produce, that in France one out of three, and in England 
two out of three, are subsisted without having recourse to agricul- 
turalemployment. Apply this test to Russia, and what does it 
give us? A population thin, even when thickest; differing in 





language, customs, character, religion, and every thing in which 
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one man of the same race can differ from another. The subjects 
of the Czar do not even abut upon each other, but are often se- 
parated by intervening deserts. There is no common bond of 
association, feeling, or prejudice, to which to appeal. The best of 
them are serfs; the bulk of them rather support life than live ; 
and, differing as they all do only in degrees of barbarism, the 
surplus produce that could be extorted from them would be, as 
it confessedly is, unequal to the support of any considerable 
numbers besides themselves. The progress of Russia supports 
the view we are taking. With the exception of Poland and 
Sweden, (which, however, has got an equivalent in Norway, and 
in both of which cases Russia was assisted by more civilized 
powers,) all her acquisitions have been made from barbarians, 
those barbarians being at the time in a disorganized state, and 
not forming an integral part of any nation,—as Georgia, for 
instance, which was neither an independent country nor a 
national province, but had alternately belonged to Turkey and 
Persia! Even under such favourable circumstances, these aequi- 
sitions were only made with difficulty. Prrer signally failed 
against Turkey. The energetic barbarian, Napir Shah, recovered 
from Russia by mere terror nearly all the Persian territory, the 
‘fruits of half a century's scheming. The last war against Turkey, 
notwithstanding the peculiar circumstances of the country, cost 
two campaigns, and much blood and treasure; it only succeeded 
by the treachery of some Turkish commanders ; and, according to 
Sir Grenvitte Temp es, if the treaty of Adrianople had not 
been signed as it was, the Russian army might have been anni- 
hilated. To quell the insurrection of dismembered and disjointed 
Poland, cost Russia an effort; and it was not until after two 
vate hard struggle that she was able to triumph, not over the 

ersian empire, but over the provinces commanded by the heir- 
apparent, who was deserted or thwarted by the other satraps; and 
even this success was partly achieved by treachery. 

But if rapid and continual acquisition be a ground of warfare, 
‘what right have we to throw the first stone? In despite of the 
loss of the United States, ows acquired territories have been as 

extensive as those of Russia, much more valuable and useful, and 
made in a shortertime. Nearly seventy years after the accession 
of Peter (in 1756) England had not a foot of territory on the 
continent of India. Lower Canada was in the possession of France, 
Upper Canada was unexplored, and the countries between that dis- 
trict and the Pacific were unthought of. We say nothing of the more 
Northern parts of America—these are about as valuable as Siberia 
—but England has occupied Australasia, not far short of the size 
of all Europe; she has taken the Cape of Good Hope from the 
Dutch, and extended their territory in all directions; in South 
America she has appropriated “ unspoiled Guiana;” the Western 
Indies are hers; and even within the present century, we have 
taken Malta, and become protector of the Ionian Isles. Under 
these circumstances, “ watch and ware” is rightly our motto; but 
it were neither just nor politic to go to war on a matter of 
supposition. 


ADVENTURES OF BILBERRY THURLAND. 


Tuis novel is the biography of a vagrant. His father is a stroller, 
his mother a tramp, and Bilberry himself is brought up to his 
maternal calling. After a variety of adventures as a beggar and 
finder of waifs and strays, Mrs. Thurland is committed to the 
House of Correction; and her son, by a series of lucky accidents, 
is taken into the service ofa farmer. On his patron’s death, Bil- 
berry settles in a country-town, as a sandman and a general 
practitioner of what is called cadgerism. His next promotion is 
to be man-servant of all-work to an invalid knight; whose 
daughter is in love with a Captain Flunk. Out of the caprices of 
the master, and the jealousy of the daughter, a variety of absurd 
adventures ave made toarise, which of necessity end at the death 
of Sir Robert and the marriage of Miss Lucinda. At a fair, Bil- 
berry for the first time beholds his father, who is labouring in his 
vocation as showman; he joins the company as a strolling actor ; 
and his adventures in this kind of life finally terminate the vagrant 
career of our hero. After some trouble, he discovers a young woman 
with whom he formerly bad an intrigue; he also discovers that she 
jis the natural daughter of his old master, Sir Robert Gruel, and 
entitled to a legacy ; so he marries, and settles down into a re- 
spectable market-gardener. 

As the narrative of a life, Bilberry Thurland can of course have 
mo regularly-constructed story, where every incident depends 
upon the others, and all combine to produce an inevitable catas- 
vtrophe. As the life of an outcast, the likelihood of the events 
must not be too closely examined: the beggar, the stroller, the 
sharper, and the thief, are the only gentlemen at present who live 
romance. In such works, all that can rightly be demanded 
‘from the author, is entertainment ; and this will chiefly depend 
pon the humour of the incidents and the narrative, and the force 
sand truth with which the characters are painted. In Bilberry 
“kurland, the first requisite only can be said to be possessed to 
vany extent. Some of the adventures are ludicrous enough in 
‘themselves ; but they are too wire-drawn in the telling, and the 
writer often aims at producing effect by exaggeration in his subject 
‘matter, and daubing on his colours. Judging from the book, we 

should think the author a young man who has begun to write some- 
‘what of the soonest. His scenes, though not unnatural in them- 


selves, are often notnaturally introduced. He seems to have looked 
‘atthings rather than considered them ; and, instead of presenting 





the parts,—which, it has been truly observed,.do not in art and 
literature make a whole. Another mark of juvenility, is the 
author's distortion of characters. The youthful observer has no 
reliance upon truth and nature, for he has not yet acquired the 
faculty of seeing them. 

The production, however, gives indications of promise, wher 
closer study and longer observation shall have matured the au- 
thor’s natural powers. His command of language is considerable; 
his narrative easy; and there are latent touches of satire, hu- 
mour, and tenderness, which give promise of far better things 
than Bilberry Thurland. Even now, he exhibits some power 
when describing that with which he is familiar, although his de- 
scriptions are weakened by overstraining. Asa specimen, take 
his portrait of Mrs. Thurland the tramper. 

To speak out at once, Mrs. Thurland was a merchant; for, although she did 
not trade to places beyond the seas, yet her business called upon her to be con= 
tinually travelling to the foreign parts of her own country. She was an excele 
lent trader, always taking care to embark her merchandise in a safe bottom. 
She never employed any servants, for Year of being robbed or defrauded: it 
being a favourite saying of hers, that in this world there is never above one 
person that can be trusted, and that is one’s self. 

Knowing, too, that excellent secret, so valuable to all commercial people, 
that the greatest profits are often made in little matters, she very wisely turned 
it to her own advantage, and dealt in nothing but little matters ; and, more«= 
ever, she always travelled on foot, because, to people in business, economy is 
every thing. 

But we need not feel surprised at all these instances of wisdom, since her 
knowledge and range of information were very extensive. She knew every 
turnpike-road in England and Wales from end to end, and from one side to the 
other, as perfectly as people in general know the streets of their own town; and 
as she seldom rested in any one place long together, but was here, there, and 
somewhere else within a week, it is ten chances to one but you, reader, who- 
itd you are, have seen her in some one or other of your walks about your own 
ocality. 

Should you not know her individually, we may be bound to say, at least, you 
have seen somebody very much like her, and that is almost the same thing. 
She is a woman of a middle size, (for we believe she is living yet, and, there- 
fore, when next you see one answering thisdescription, you may set her down 
for Bilberry Thurland’s mother, ) looks firm, composed of sound stuff, and is as 
bold as a butcher’s heifer that sets you straight acrossa field. She stares in your 
face, but never blushes. Her cheeks and neck are all of the same colour—a sort of 
healthful brown tan. The sides of her nose are freckled like a peggy white- 
throat’s egg; her eyes are sharp and black, her nose pointed till it threatens to 
prick you: both of which are certain signs of a brisk, tart woman—and that 
she is. If you slap her on one cheek, she slaps you on both; knows how to 
say boh to a goose, and always has a ready knock-down answer to an impudent 
question. In fact, no man can deal with her: and that may be another reasom 
why Bilberry had never seen his father. She wears a daggled blue gown, with 
two inches of black skirt below it in the rear; a flexible beaver bonnet, bent in 
the tip till it flaps up and. down on her forehead as she walks along; black 
ribbed stockings,—of which, most likely, you may see about up to the calves, 
for she has a way of jerking up her petticoats now and thea like a horse’s hind- 
lee with the twitch in it. But above all, and that which you shall most know 
her by, she carries on her arm a huge flat basket, four inches deep and a yard 
square, which projects to the other side of the causeway, so that you cannot get 
past her without walking into the channel. 

It is probabie, after all, that the author has mistaken his forte, 
and that the grave, rather than the comic, is his vein. There is 
homely power in this confession of a murderer. 

« The night before they were hanged, Bob Lowe told the parson that prayed 
for them every thing about it. Says he, ‘ I have had no rest nor peace these 
two years ; ever since that night I have been a miserable fellow as ever lived,” 
said he; ¢ that Wilson has appeared before my eyes many times.’ The parson 
told him that was his evil conscience; but Bob told him again he did not know 
what he was talking about, because he had not seen éé. Says Lowe, ‘ If you 
had seen é¢ as I have, as plain as I see you at this blessed moment, you would 
not say it was my conscience any more than you yourself are my conscience. 

«On dark rainy nights particularly,’ said he, ‘ it used to come up when E 
was watching the kiln, and stand before me as if it was alive; and if [ had not 
known it was Wilson, I should have thought it was somebody belonging to the 
place. It used to come and look at me a little time, and then seem as if if 
wanted to warm its hands by the fire and dry itself. But it never could ; for 
it stayed all night before the kiln, and seemed to be always dropping wet, like 
as if it had been just got out of the Trent. Sometimes I thought it moaned, 
and said the same as Wilson said about "Liza Hammond when we flung him 
over: and that hurt -me more and more, so that I used to shut my eyes and put. 
my fingers in my ears, and get somebody to sit down close to me in the blaze of 
the kiln, to see if we could not frighten it away. But what use was that? Te 
was under my eyelids directly ; aud I did not know whether they were shut or 
open till I felt of them with my fingers. And then it seemed to come clryser 
and closer ; and I could see water run out of its eyes, and it would say, ‘ “Wh 
hadn’t you some pity ?’ And sometimes, when the wind blew hard, and drifted 
round the kiln in a stream, it was blown all about like smoke; but jt came 
back again, and settled over against mcg and shivered, and wrung the wet off 
its hands, as if it were starved to death. 

“** At last,’ said he, ‘I got tired of seeing it, and E felt us if it would 
crumble my heart to dust. I took no pleasure in drinking ale, as I used to do: 
and I said to Jack Swanwick, one time when we had been talking about it to- 
gether, said I, ¢ Jack, Lam sick of my life, such as it is; will you throwme 
over?’ For, do you know, I durst not do it myself; because MP ree I thought 
of sucha thing sometimes,—as I did often stand on th,e kiln-wall and think I 
would throw myself into the fire, because L was only fit for hell,—it would 
come up.directly as bright as silver, and cry hike a ‘child before me. 

*** So I put my hands before my face, and w ent down to the clay-pools to 
wash my forehead cold. I never could think of killing myself, but there it 
was, as if it wanted me to live till God sh’jyid call me. So I turned to my 
work like a man, and took to going to chur ch of a Sunday, as I never had done 
in my life before. But I used to see it fo - a}) that; till I asked Jack Swanwick 
to fling me over the -wallin the same place as we had flung Wilson. I told 
him, if he would do it, I would m‘xe no more resistance than a lamb; and I 
would be sure never to haunt him. after, and make him such a miserable devil 
as I was. But, you know, Sw:,nwick was harder than me, and he never saw 
any thing of that sort; so he jaughed at me, and says he, ‘ Throw you over ¢ 
ay, to be sure; I'll throw yor, over, if you’ll give me a pint of ale for the job. 
D—n if that did not make me cry. oe he called me a fool, and took me © 
to the public- house, wher e we ia a game at skittles. We stopped there till 
towards dark. hour, and. got more drink than did us good: but, as we were & 
good deal flushed, Sv panwick says to me, ‘Bob, will you take a walk to the 

Horse-shoes, a6 th’ prig yonder?’ ¢ Will 1? ay,’ says I, ‘that Iwill; and we 
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see the place again. “We went to the Horse-shoes and had-four more ints of” 
ale; thongh Jack drank three quarters of it, and got very fresh. While we 

were there, says I, ‘ Jack, do you remember when we were here last, what Esau 

“Wilson did?’ ¢ No,’ says he, ‘I remember nothing about him, and I don’t care 

neither.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said I,‘he paid two shillings out of three, and you 

abused him for not paying the other.’ ‘I don’t care if I did,’ was his reply. 

*I paid him better than that back again ; for I sent him to heaven, and that’s 

worth above two shillings of 3 man’s money. He is better off now than you 

and me, Bob,’ said he, ‘ for we have a poor life of it, after all.’ 

« Jack would have another pint of ale after that, and I could not get him to 
come away till nine o'clock. It was in the autumn time that was; and when 
we were getting towards the brig-foot, says I, $ Jack, will you do for me now ?” 
* T'll fling you over as soon as look at you, if you like,’ says he, and he laid hold 
of myarm. But when we were getting against the same place, he stopped all 
at once, and says he, ‘ Bob, what is that on th’ wall?’ Good God! Z knew 
what it was in a moment, and I turned like ice when he said he saw it as well 
asme. ‘It’s thatd—d Esau,’ said he in his drunken courage, ‘and I'll go and 
knock him off.’ I catched hold of his arm and held him fast, but I could not 
“peak. Jack was resolute, and pulled hard to go; but when he saw he could 
not get away, he doubled his fist and held it up towards where the thing was; 
and says he, * You devil you, what have you come out of th’ Trent for?’ And 
then he made a sudden start to get at it; but something came across his mind 
at that moment, and he fell down on his knees and prayed to the Lord like a 
preacher. 

“¢ When he got up again, his face dropped sweat ; and says he, ‘ Bob, let us 
go away from here, for there is a dead -man about, come out of his dust again. 
He licked my eyes with a tongue like iron; and I can see the stones of that 
wall, and Wilson’s blood on them, as plain as sunshine, aud yet it is as dark as 

itch.’ ; 

‘© So we tried to cross the brig: but it came again, and set a row of fire 
across from one wall to the other, and stood in the middle itself, with its arms 
and head banging down asif it were dead. We turned back and got into the 
Horse-shoes again, and there we stopped till they turned us out at twelve. 
But we durst not go over the brig again; so we went and stayed under a hedge 
all that cold night, but we never shut our eyes.” 

The volumes coutain other matters besides the adventures of 
Bilberry; and their introduction is another proof of the rawness of 
the author. The life of the hero, as it now stands, would occupy 
little more than two volumes—the publisher of course required 
three. To extend a series of such adventures to any required 
length, would not have been difficult; but this mode does not 
seem to have occurred to our author; so, to eke out the necessary 
space, he has introduced a long episodical story of a country 
landlord's courtship and tacked to the end of this novel lives of 
several of his dropped characters. 





THE CAVALIERS OF VIRGINIA, OR THE RECLUSE 
OF JAMESTOWN, 

Derives its chief attraction from the accident or art which de- 
termined its place of locality. The scene is laid in Virginia, soon 
after the Restoration. That province, then our principal settle- 
ment on the American continent, was split into the rival parties 
of Cavaliers and Roundheads; and their quarrels, and the even- 
tual defeat of the High Tories, form the public interest of the 
book. There is at least traditional authority for asserting that one 
of the Regicides conecaled himself for some time inthe vicinity of 
Jamestown, the original capital of Virginia; and this is the Recluse 
of the titlepage; who, connected, as he fancies, by ties of blood with 
the two lovers, and superstitiously regarded by the bulk of the colo- 
nists, is always at haud to slay Indians, turn the scale of battles, 
forbid weddings, and release prisoners. The heroine, Virginia 
Fairfax, is highly born, highly connected, and the belle of the 
colony. The hero and the lover is Nathaniel Bacon, originally a 
shipwrecked child, of unknown birth, brought up in the house of 
Virginia’s father, and mysteriously supplied with large sums of 
money. In addition to the usual troubles of true love, a noble 
Indian maiden, whom Bacon has saved in the savage warfare of the 
times, and given to Virginia for an attendant, forms a kind of Fe- 
nella ; and the hero has also to contend with the suspicions of many 
of the young Cavaliers, both as to his gentility and loyalty. Add 
to these, the character of a faithful Irishman, addicted to whisky ; 
that of Sir William Berkley, the High Tory Governor, and his 
nephew, the rival of Bacon; as well asthe horrors of an Indian 
War, and some of the peculiarities of Virginian habits and natural 
features; and the reader will have a notion of the raw materials 
of the Recluse of Jamestown. 

Their working up is not equal to the skill displayed in their 
~gelection. The characters want truth and individuality; their 
wonduct is frequently deficient in probability; the descriptions 
both of scenery and manners are too general to be striking—they 
look as if taken at second-hand; and the style is rather too 
grandiloquent—a little too much in King Cambyses’ vein. The 
author has evidently studied in two schools—in the framework 
and formal parts he has imitated Scorr, but has fallen back in 
the execution to the cut and dry eloquence of the old school of 
‘romance-writers. The book, however, is earnestly and fluently 
written ; is not devoid of interest as a novel; and is a credit to 
the Minerva Press. We have read more tedious historical ro- 
ances, at about double the price. 





VOLPI's POEMS. 

Tris volume consists of two distinct parts,—the first contains a 
‘collection of imitations, attributed to various hands; the second, 
a translation of Dante. The professed collector of the whole is 
one Opoarpvo Votri—a nom de guerre; and the assigned 
ause of their publication is the stale and worn-out story of the 
manuscripts having been bequeathed to the editor. 

Of the imitations, the two longest are Arnaldo,.a tale in the 
manner of the Giaour, and Gaddo, a desultory story of adventures 


points of the original are caught; but we have seen better and 
closer imitations of Byron, by persons of far inferior abilities ‘to 
our author. Byron was digressive, inclined to overlay the prin 
cipal image, and involved in his construction of ideas; but this 
writer outherods Herod. He encumbers his chief idea with so 
many accessories, that it sometimes takes a page to reach the 
actual close of a sentence, when we find a thought for which one 
couplet would have sufficed instead of a dozen. The author's 
fluency of diction and facility of versification are his bane. His 
words run away with him. 

In the shorter pieces this defect is not so glaring, from the ne- 
cessity of selecting his images, which brevity imposed upon the 
writer. They do not, however, display suflicient merit to.call for 
particular remarks, The partial translation from DANTe is of a 
much higher order, and requires more extended notice. The eri« 
tical preface, which introduces the version, shows that the trans- 
lator has deeply studied his author, and possesses a clear and defi-« 
nite idea as to the plan he should pursue. In the execution, he 
has successfully achieved his own purpose, and produced a spirited 
and characteristic translation. There is strength in his language 
and nerve in his verse. The translator has struggled, and uot 
unsuccessfully, to throw over the whole an antique and Gothic 
air, Which harmonizes with the subject of the poem and the age 
and character of the poet. His determination to render his 
author faithfully—smoothing no abruptness, softening no harsh« 
ness, changing no obscurity, using the tertian rhyme, and even 
struggling after literal exactness—has cramped him occasionally, 
and will rather repel than allure the common reader; but it has 
the great advantage of repressing his verbose exuberance. The 
writer's power over words tells in his favour when the thoughts 
are “ found him.” 

The translator has only proceeded as far as the tenth canto. 
We are introduced to the darksome wood, the far-off shining hill 
top, and the allegorical animals which puzzle the commentators, un= 
til the arrival of Virgil: with him and Dante, we proceed to the con= 
fines of Hell; cross Acheron, by Charon’s aid ; traverse the four 
outer circles of punishment, each increasing in intensity; pass 
over the Stygian marsh, whose bubbles are the sighsof the wicked. 
tormented at the bottom; and enter the deeper deep, where 
Atheists and the political enemies of the poet's party are punished: 
and there the translator leaves us, somewhat abruptly. 

Of course it is not easy to take effective extracts from sucha 
work. In reading Dantes, the mind throws itself back for centuries, 
and besides adopting itself to the peculiar defects of the author 
and of his age, prepares to have the attention tasked; none of 
which essentials exist in piecemeal reading. We will, however, 
take a few short passages. Here is the picture of the confines of 
Hell. 

“ There sighs, and bitter plaints, and wailings loud 

Resounded all throughout the starless air, 
So that, at first, I wept in wretched mood. 

There divers tongues of horrible despair, 
Words of great wo, accents of wrath and dread, 
Clapping of hands, and Joud hoarse voices there, 

A tumult made that ever widely spread 
Through the stained air, but not with clouds imbrowned, 
Like sand when whirlwinds lift it high o’er head.” 

The reader of the Commedia and of Paradise Lost cannot have 
avoided noticing what an influence the growing refinement of 
more than three hundred years had in modifying the popular no- 
tions of Hell. In Mitron, the material punishment is generalized, 
and mental torments are a prominent feature. In Dante, all is 
specific, grotesque, and calculated to act upon the senses alone. 
See an instance in the description of Cerberus. 

«¢ What time my mind returned, which failed me late, 

Through pity of those hapless kindred souls 
Who filled my wildered thoughts with sadness great, 

New torments, new tormented, [ behold 
Around me; wheresoe’er I move is pain, 
Where’er I turn, whate’er my gaze enfold, 

At the third circle am I of the rain 
Accursed, everlasting, heavy and chill, 
Which no new quality or rules retain. 

Huge hail, discoloured water, snow-drifts, still 
Fall thick and ceaseless through the darkened air, 
And the earth stinks whereon those showers distil. 

The wild beast Cerberus, fierce and cruel, there, 
With his three maws ay barketh doggishly 
Against the folk sunk in that filthy lair. 

Red eyes, a black and oily beard hath he, 
A swollen paunch, and claws upon his hands; 
Piecemeal he tears the sprites his food to be. 

The rain makes these to how], like dogs in bands ; 
One side they make a shelter ’gainst the other ; 
Oft the profane ones turn, as pain commands.” 

The translator promises to complete his task if the present at- 
tempt should succeed. Clogged with the miscellaneous poems, 
we do not think the volume is likely to attain much success; nor, 
if the translation were finished and published alone, would it pro= 
bably receive very great popular favour. Its completion, however, 
would be an addition to English literature; for, except Mr. 
Wriaur’s attempt, which we have not seen, there exists no trans- 
lation of DANTE at once faithful and poetical. But should our 
author feel disposed to finish his task, we would suggest an occa 
sional sacrifice of literal exactness to more readable qualities. It 
is perfectly right to pay attention to the character of the poet and 
his age, but some little regard should also be had to ours and to 
the English language. We require no change in the general 
colour of the translation, but many asperities might be removed, 
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THE ALTHORP PICTURE-GALLERY—LADY ALICE, 
THE FLOWER OF OSSORYE. 


Ir is said by musicians, that many persons with a natural ear and 
taste for music, after acquiring a slight knowledge of the art, 
amuse themselves by writing down notes, calling them, in pure 
innocence, original compositions, though in reality they are nothing 
more than snatches of melodies floating in the mind, and repro- 
duced by an unconscious recollection. From a tolerably exten- 
Sive acquaintance with modern verses, we are inclined to think 
that this accomplishment is not confined to music alone, but 
obtains in every art in which sound is a chief or obvious element. 
At least we can account on no other principle for the wonderful 
general resemblance which all the pretty little volumes of so- 
called poetry bear to each other, and to Byron, or Scorr, or both. 
The subjects and sentiments may be different or opposite; so may 
the thoughts and images, when there happen to be any; but there 
runs through all of them one pervading strain, which, to compare 
small things with great, reminds us of the attempts of an amateur 
upon the piece of a master—containing just enough of the origi- 
nal to suggest odious comparisons. One advantage, however, the 
musicians possess—they confine their productions to their per- 
sonal friends ; the poets thrust theirs upon the public. But 
having now stumbled upon the truth, we shall in future cease to 
be any party to the advertisement of such mental womitiones. 
Both the volumes before us are of the character described. 
The writers have mistaken the love of poetry for the capability of 
tea ms they have confounded critical enthusiasm, excited 
y excellence, with a natural inspiration of the muse. It may 
not perhaps be positively asserted that but for Byron they would 
not have written, but it may safely be said that they would have 
written like the fashionable writer of the day. 
Fe As regards comparative merit, the pas must be assigned to the 
lady.” If she has less novelty she has more skill, and her 
works exhibit more care. The Althorp Picture-Gallery, not- 
withstanding, is even less original in its plan than Lady Alice. 
The idea is taken from Mrs. Jamzson’s Althorpe : but in noticing 
the pictures of that noble mansion, this author mingled reality 
with fancy. Her prose not only contained the writer's feelings 
of what the fate and face of each portrait suggested, but gave a 
description of the portrait itself, and the striking points of the 
original’s biography. In the poetry there is nothing but the impres- 
sions made by the paintings, and the thoughts to which they give 
rise, expressed in well-scanning and rather elegant verses. But, 
independent of the general echo we have spoken of, there is occa- 
sionally an almost ludicrous contrast between the original and the 
Imitation. The cast of thought, the turn of expression, which 


Childe Harold applies to the masterpieces of Grecian sculpture, or 
to the heroes and tyrants of the mistress of the world, are at least 
out of place when addressed to the inferior persons of history or the 


mere butterflies of a court. Even the portrait of the amiable 
Lady Jane Grey is not fitly, perhaps because imitatively, apos- 
trophized in such stanzas as these— 

We turn, o’erpowered with beauty—gladly turn 

From the luxuriance of the rounded form ; 

From that resplendence which pure minds e’er spurn— 

And feel refreshed, as when cool breath of morn 

Plays o’er the cheek flushed from the heated room, 

Where midnight glories and bright follies shine, 

Tn rich confusion and unnatural bloom ;— 

While Art, and all her witcheries combine 

To draw Youth, Beauty, Grace, within her fumy line! 

We turn, as from the tulip’s gaudy swell, 

Whose flaunting colours catch the wandering eye, 

To the sweet gracefulness of the harebell, 

Whose modest head wayes, gently drooping, nigh. 

Yes! thus we turn to thee, most beauteous Jane ! 

Whose placid gaze calms troubled thoughts to rest. 

On thy meek innocence there dwells no stain— 

Thou ’rt pure as when thy baby form was pressed 

In new-born loveliness to the maternal breast. 

Lady Alice is a dialogue—for it can scarcely be called a story— 
which is supposed to take place in the middle ages. The interlo- 
cutors are a lady, a lover, and a bishop. The subject of the talk 
is the unlawful studies of Lady Alice; who has been trying 
magical experiments upon Naesa, her knight. He accordingly 
brings her to the churchman to exorcise; and the lady takes the 
opportunity of inflicting upon both parties an autobiographical 
account of herself, and dies almost in the act of avowing her recan- 
tation,—the Bishop says, by the will of Heaven; andas there is no 
human reason for the catrstrophe, we are willing to believe him. 
If the author had any decided plan, it was to show the baseless 
fabrics which the mind is liable to build when it quits the sober 
realities of life in search of knowledge that is unattainable. In- 
stead of this, however, he has merely put forward the notions 
“‘ which only heads refined from reason know.” 


THE VOCAL MELODIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue melodies of Scotland are unrivalled for originality and variety. 
Plaintive tenderness, martial enthusiasm, and bacchanalian hilarity, 
in turn find their true and just expression in these national airs. 
We are behind our brethren of the North in the successful culti- 
vation of melody. Our early writers were pursuing harmony 
through all its mazes, while melody alone was wooed by the old 
Scottish musicians. Of the dates of the most celebrated Scottish 
songs, we know nothing, and perhaps no authentic record exists. 
It would be interesting to compare the progress of the art in the 
two kingdoms; and to see, while TALLIS, ‘Bir, and FaRRANT, 





were building up the fabric of harmony in England, what was the 
oceupation and what the attainments of their Scottish brethren. It 
is certain that the musiciaus of each country were labouring in 
separate departments of their art; each, in all likelihood, igno- 
rant of the other’s progress. The probability is, that the melodies 
of Seotland came into this country with the Stuarts; of whom 
the first James (of Scotland) was said by BucHANAN to be ‘in 
musicis curiosius instructus, quam regem vel deceat, vel expediat ;” 
and whose musical fame seems to have reached Italy, being thus 
commemorated by a Venetian writer of that age—‘‘ Noi ancora 
possiamo connumerar trad nostri Jacopo Ré di Scozia, che non pur 
cose sacre compose in canto, ma trovd da se stesso una nuova 
musica lamentevole e mesta, differente da tutte l'altre.” The 
peculiar and touching plaintiveness of the Scottish melodies is thus 
distinctly noticed in this early age; and perhaps tradition or hist 
tory may tell us whether any of those which now exist can be 
traced toa royal author. We commend these inquiries to the 
research of Messrs. Fintay Dun and Joun THomson. 

We find traces of the Scottish melodies, for the first time in 
England, in Hitron’s Collection of Catches, published in 1652: 
and in the second volume of the Orpheus Britannicug occurs the 
old air “ Cold and raw,” which Purcett is stated to have intro- 
duced into a birth-day ode, in consequence of Queen Mary’s 
expressed admiration of it. Several Scottish (or so-called Scottish) 
airs occur in the Delicie Musica, the Comes Amoris, and other 
collections of songs published at that time; and now and then we 
meet with one in a musical play. Many will be found in Tom 
Durrey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy ; several were transplanted 
by Gay into his Beggar's Opera and Polly; and to him may be 
awarded the credit of having first connected these beautiful melo- 
dies with the poetry of England. Some of those words, surely, 
deserve a place among other and more modern adaptations of a 
similar kind.” Those, for example, (which we take from the least 
known of the two operas,) adapted to the Scottish tune ‘‘Owaly, 
waly up the bank "— 

“¢ Farewell, farewell, all hope of bliss, 
For Polly always must be thine: 
But shall my heart be never his, 
Which never can again be mine? 

O Love! you play a cruel part, 

Thy shaft still festers in the wound : 
You should reward a constant heart, 
Since ’tis, alas, so seldom found !” 

Various collections of Scottish airs were published during the 
last century, some of which were deformed with impertinent addi~ 
tions and numerous errors. The good taste, public-spirit, and 
patriotism of Mr. Gzorce THomson, led to the publication of 
his truly natfonal and noble collection of songs, enriched with the 
contributions of Burns—that is, enriched with a series of com- 
positions that have awakened his countrymen to a sense of their 
rights, and to a just estimate of the distinction between real and 
spurious nobility. It is well known that Mr. Tomson procured 
in succession the assistance of Haypn, PLeyer, Koze.ucu, 
BrEeTtHoven, WEBER, and HumMEL, to write the symphonies 
and accompaniments to the national airs. That these were ably 
done, no one would venture to dispute : how far, when those emi- 
ment writers have “ o'erstept the modesty of nature,” and occa- 
sionally rendered their own style prominent and palpable, they 
have derogated from or added to the value of the work, must be 
matter of opinion. Some will regard every addition from such men 
as an improvement; others will think ita misplaced intrusion. 
The colour of such a work will be changed by the position in 
which we view it, and will vary as we occupy antiquarian, national, 
or musical ground. 

Those who know the editors of the present collection by repu- 
tation, and still more those who personally know Fintay Dun 
and Joun THomson, will cheerfully bear testimony to the emi- 
nent ability which it is in their power to bring to such an under- 
taking. ‘Their views are best expressed in their own language— 

‘In presenting the first volume of the new edition of the Scottish Melodies 
to the public, the editors beg leave to state, that they have been at great pains 
to select genuine versions of the melodies, not only by comparing together the 
versions of many former editions, but also by noting the singing of those skilled 
in Scottish song. In some of these versions, many notes and forms of melody 
have been so changed and modernized as to be completely at variance with the 
spirit and style of Scottish music: these notes and forms of melody have, in the 
present volume, been carefully restored to their true and native state. The in- 
troduction of all kinds of embellishments, cadences, &c. in the melodies, have 
been studiously avoided ; the editors being fully aware not only that simplicity is 
one of the greatest charms of the national music, but that artificial modes 
of embellishment, although sanctioned even by the purest taste, are subject to 
the rule of fashion, and therefore fluctuating and perishable; whereas, the 
music that speaks the simple language of nature neither gets old nor out of 
fashion. * * * * * 

‘With regard to the accompaniment of the songs, the principal object has 
been to present an arrangement, which, without partaking of the extremes either 
of elaboration or of simplicity, should be characteristic and easy of performance, 
and which, while professedly adapted to the attainments of the amateur, should 
at the same time prove interesting to the musician. 

‘“‘ The difficulty of composing symphonies and accompaniments to a national 
air, is greater than what may be generally imagined. The many failures in 
this respect sufficiently attest the truth of the remark; and those only who 
have undertaken a work such as the present, can properly appreciate its force. 
It is not enough that the arranger be simply a musician; for the national music 
of any country has certain peculiarities, which are altogether independent of 
artistical knowledge. These are not so apparent in the notation of the music, 
as in its performance; for the mere notes convey but a feeble impression of the 
actual effect. Who that never heard the Barcarolle in Naples, the Waltz in 
Vienna, the Rans des Vaches in Switzerland, the Bolero in Spain, or the Reel, 
Strathspey, or Song, in our own country, could produce the true characteristic 
effect of these airs from the simple notation? If, then, national music can be 
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heard in its purity only in the land of its birth, or, at all events, by native 

rformers, it will be readily admitted, that it is most likely to be clothed 
in appropriate harmony by native artists, whose acquaintance with its 
true spirit and character is accompanied by a competent share of musical know- 
ledge. But this is not all: the arranger must endeavour to impart to the sym- 
phonies and accompaniments the peculiar accent of the country, and unhesi- 
tatingly reject all abstruse combinations and progressions that may rise to the 
anind ; for all such passages, though gratifying to the vanity of the composer 
and interesting to the eye of the musiciaa, tend but to mar the simplicity of 
the melody, or to rob it of its national character. The Vocal Melodies of 
Scotland present manifold temptations of this sort, which, we fear, have not 
in every instance been successfully resisted. Indeed, there are several a 
that already appear to us, upon reperusal, too much elaborated ; anc which, 
if the work ever reaches another edition, we shall most gladly amend or ex- 
punge.” al . 

By way of comment on these judicious observations, we have 
only to add, that the editors of this work have exhibited the abi- 
lity as well as the will to accomplish their design. No two per- 
sons will harmonize a given air alike; and, occasionally, we have 
felt inclined to suggest an alteration: but the instances are rare 
and inconsiderable. The general execution of the work, tested 
by their own standard, is highly creditable to the sound judg- 
ment and musical knowledge of its editors. 

The engraving and getting-up of the volume are equally credit- 
able to the Edinburgh tradesmen. 


COULSON ON DEFORMITIES OF THE CHEST. 
Since the pernicious effects of tight-lacing have been so often 
demonstrated, the practice has fallen off, though we doubt if it 
have been very generally discontinued; nor is it likely to be, 
while dacing atuli/ endures. When it may please the sovereign 
arbitresses of shape to bring natural proportions into fashion, who 
can tell? But if a future Queen were to have the good sense to 
patronize the Medicean waist, and stays were once to go out, we 
should think that there would be small chance of their coming 
into use again,—for surely, to all unsophisticated maidens, they 
must be very uncomfortable. Be it known, moreover, to our fair 
readers, that the wearing of stays, even though they be not very 
tightly laced, is the originating cause of nearly a hundred diffe- 
rent diseases, arising from distortions of the form and morbid 
action of the internal organs. See the catalogue given in Mr. 
Covutson'’s treatise. 

This volume, though it contains little original matter, and is 
written in too technical a style for popular use, will be productive 
of good by bringing the influence of the highest medical autho- 
rities to bear upon an absurd and injurious custom. The cure of 
congenital malformations of the chest, such as depressed sternum, 
and what is calleda ‘* pigeon-breasted” form of the chest, is also 
treated of. Two or three plates are given at the end to illustrate 
the deformities. In cases of flat or narrow chest, Donanp 
Wavker’s Indian sceptre exercise is recommended as preferable 
to the use of the dumb-bells. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, Sept. 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Binks and Stead, Liverpool, hairdressers—-J. and F. Armstrong, Preston, attornies— 
Crossley and Knapton, Thornton, near Bradford, stuff-manufacturers—Forster and Co. 
Leeds, flax-spinners—J. and J. Clark, Romford, millers—J. and E. Taylor, Liverpool, 
oil-merchants—J. and R,. Seed, Catterall, Lancashire, spindle-makers—C. aud W. John- 
son, Hyde, linendrapers—J. and J, Fisher, Cockermouth, tanuers—M‘Donald and 
Birks, Manchester, linendrapers—J. and G. Allsop, Union Street, Southwark, turners— 
Wilkinson and Craven, Leeds, wine-merchants—W. H. and G. H. Brecknell, Knights- 
bridge, linendrapers—Cockton and Coates, Kingsland Green, India-rubber-manufactu- 
rers—Down and Jay, Plymouth, brass-founders—Richardson and Kilburn, Hanging- 
eaton, Yorkshire, manufacturers of woollen-cloths—Macmurdo and Pitchford, Strat- 
ford, manufacturing-chemists—Davy and Co. Gould Square, wholesale-druggists— 
Hounsell and Chapman, Bristol, tailors—Gadsby and Wild, Manchester, joiners—Hol- 
lingworth and Hadley, Kingston-upon Hull, ship-brokers—Daniel and Watts, Swan 
Yard, St. Martin’s Lane, manufacturers of furniture fringes, 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 

Arcuer, Isaac, Regent Circus, tailor. 

BANKRUPTS, 

CHEsTERTON, James, Worcester, victualler, to surrender Sept. 16, Oct, 18: solicitors, 
Mr. Smith, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Hill aud Daniel, Worcester. 

Crostey, WitLiam, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, builder, Sept. 28, Oct. 18: solicitors, 
Mr. Dawson, Symond’s Inn; and Mr. Kent, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Gans, Puiiip, Manchester, cotton-spinner, Sept. 24, Oct. 18 : solicitors, Messrs. Kay 
and Co. Manchester. 

Gepye, Joun CockerMAN, Dawlish, Devonshire, musicseller, Sept. 21, Oct. 18: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Bratton and Clipperton, Bedford Row; and Mr. Brutton, Exeter. 

Loaner, James, Hungerford Street, furnishing-ironmonger, Sept. 16, Oct. 18: solici- 
tors, Mr, Humphrys, Millman Street, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 

Mason, Epwarp, Manchester, hosiery-manufacturer, Sept. 21, Oct. 18: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Higson and Son, Manchester. 

Mivver, Joun, and Carrer, JouNn, Shoe Lane, stove-grate-manufacturers, Oct.3, 18: 
solicitors, Mr. Church, Great James Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. Burbeary, Sheffield, 

Moxon, JosEpH, Manchester, hosier, Sept. 21, Oct. 18: solicitors, Messrs, Adlington 
and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Coates, Manchester. 

Savter, Henry, Bristol, wine-seller, Sept. 19, Oct. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Poole 
and Gamlin, Gray’s Iun Square; and Mr. Castle, Bristol. 

Wituiams, Tuomas, Bristol, tailor, Sept. 19, Oct. 18: solicitors, Messrs, Cook and 
Sanders, New Inn; and Messrs, Gillard and Fook, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Sept.29, Fletcher, and Co. Queenhithe, coal-merchants— Oct. 5, Ditchburn, White 
Lion Court, Cornhill, serivener—Oct. 7, Joyce, High Street, Bloomsbury, auctioneer— 
Sept. 30, Wilson, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, upholsterer—Sept. 27, Oxendale, Scor- 
ton, Yorkshire, cattle-jobber—Sept. 28, Whitelocks, Watnall, Nottinghamshire, builder 
—Sept. 28, Jenks, Bromyard, Herefordshire, tanner.} 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 27. 
Hobson, London Street, corn-factor—Jackson, Poultry, rth, 1 tear nit Poole, 
painter—Taylor, Highworth, Wiltshire, saddler—Pulvertoft, Wisbech, iron-master, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
BroptE, Joun, Clevans, Kilbarchan, farmer, Sept. 9, 23. 
Ha pen, James, Patrick Brae, Lanarkshire, tanner, Sept, 12, 23, 


Friday, Sept. 9. 
ae PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Williams and Roberts, Oswestry, Shropshire, drapers—Danson and Co. Liverpool, 
wine-merchants—Walker and Bush, Bath, surgeons—Russell and Mayfield. Margate, 
ee and Moorey, Lewisham, veterinary-surgeons— Gre- 
gory and Groome, Whitchurch, Shropshire, land-surveyors—Rayner and Hall, Man- 
chester, bricklayers—Purdue and Co. Bristol, druggists—Varnham and Co. Copthall 
Court, tea-biokers ; as far as regards C, Yarnham—Pritchard and Co, St. Martin, 














Shropshire, coal-proprietors ; as far as regards J. Pritchard—Sandiford and Co, Man- 
chester, calico-printers—Duncan and Son, Edinburgh, quill-manufacturers. 
INSOLVENT. 
Wicks, Jacos, Basinghall Street, warehouseman, Sept. 7. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Aurr, Joun, Plaistow, hosier, to surrender Sept. 16, oct. 21: solicitors, Messrs. 
_— and Talbot, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall 
Street. 

Cunnineron, Joun, Newport, Monmouthshire, builder, Sept. 13, Oct. 21: solicitors 
aoa Platt and Hall, New Boswell Court; and Messrs, Prothero and Phillips, 

ewport, ® 

Gist, WittraMm Henry, Bristol, builder, Sept. 19, Oct. 21: solicitors, Messrs, Hicks 
and Braikenbridge, Bartlett’s Buildings; and Mr. Hinton, Bristol. 

Howarp, Witi1amM Henry, Cheltenham, upholsterer, Sept. 23, Oct. 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Dax and Bicknell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and Mr, Packwood, Cheltenham, 

Jackson, Joun, Colnbrook, Buckinghamshire, draper, Sept. 19, Oct. 21; solicitors, 
Messrs, Ashurst and Gainsford, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s 
Lane, 

Martin, SamveEtL, Nottingham, joiner, Sept. 20, Oct. 21: solicitors, Mr. Yallop, Ba- 
singhall Street ; and Messrs. Parsons and Sons, Nottingham. 

Smirn, Ricnarp, Regent Street, woollen-draper, Sept. 17, Oct. 21: solicitor, Mr. 
Harrison, St. Mary at Hill, Tower Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 

Stevenson, Grorae, Newport, Monmouthshire, builder, Sept. 13, Oct. 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Platt and Hall, New Boswell Court; and Messrs, Prothero and Phillips, 
Newport, 

Youne, Tuomas, Nailsea, Somersetshire, draper, Sept. 23, Oct. 21: solicitors, Messrs+ 
White and Whitmore, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Bevan and Brittan, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 4, Ridsdale, Murton, Yorkshire, horse-dealer—Oct. 1, Potter and Roberts, Man- 
chester, calico printers—Oct. 3, Mechelen, Clifton, Gloucestershire, publishers—Oct. 3, 
Robinson, West End, Yorkshire, flax-spinner—Sept. 30, Duncan, Shaw Hill, Yorkshire, 
cloth-merchant—Oct, 7, W. and J. Robinson, Sheepridge, Yorkshire, manufacturers 
of fancy goods—Oct. 6, Reynolds, Highworth, Wiltshire, draper—Oct, 4, Price, Chep- 
stow, Monmouthshire, innkeeper. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 30, 

Unsworth, Radcliffe, ironmonger—Allan, Walworth Common, brewer—Mason, West 
Strand, bookseller — Ezekiel, ‘Tiverton, Devonshire, draper—Clough, George Street, 
Blackfriars, baker, SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

AIrKENHEAD, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, Victualler, Sept. 16, 30. 

M‘Donatp, Huon and Aneus, Portsherra, fish-curers, Sept. 15, 30. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH 











FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




















Saturday| Monday| Tuesday | /Vednes.; Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols....... 903 903 90% 90% 90% 90% 
DittoforAccount......... 91k 91 — 91 91 91 
3 per Cent. Reduced......} shut —_ _ — —_ 
34 per Cents. Reduced ...,| 1003 shut — — — — 
New 3¢ per Cents......... 99% 993 998 994 99% 99¢ 
Long Annuities.......... 15§ shut _—— ed — _— 
Bank Stock,8perCt.......} shut —— a ood me 
India Stock,104 p Ct...... 2594 shut 2594 2583 shut — 
Exchequer Bills,l¢d.p.diem|3 prem. a é 4 3 2 
India Bonds,24perCent..| 4 dis. 4 dis. 4 dis. 3 dis. par 3 dis. 
Omnium.,.... erececsesecs! —_ — —_ _ _ 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
93 



























Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct. Mexican (deterred)... 5 p.Ct.. —— 
Austrian ..ccccscccces 5 — — Ditto, ( Nee} epee 6 — oe 
Belgian. ..seeeee 5 — 1034 | Mississippi (New)..... 6 - 107 
Brazilian. ...++++- wee DO 85; | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — o_o 
Buenos Ayres....+.+.- 6 — —- _ New York(payble.1845) 5 a 
oy | eee eet 6 — Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — me 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 - Q26§R j|Ohio......cose. coneee G6 — —— 
Danish.....scccccsecs 3— Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — — 
Dutch (Ex12 Guilders) 24 — 5524 |Peruviau ....... eevee 6 — —_—~ 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 103z || Portuguese ..... eccvce 5 — 72k 
French...... eoeccvecs 3 — | OF. Os, |Ditto, ......... ereees 3 — 434 
Ditto, ex.Div.........5 — |108f 75e.|Ditto New...... coer SO 694 
Greek of 1825.....+..+ 5 — — Prussian......... eoone 4 — — 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — — | Russian of 1822..... 5 — 109 
MeZICAN. ccscccvcccne & — — Ditto (Metallic) ...... -— — 
Ditto ...cccvescseesss 6 — 274 | Spanish Consolidated .. 5 — 3lt 
SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ........ «| —— j{Commercial Docks .......... —_— 
Bolanos .....seee ecccccsecee | —— East India ......seeeeee cocee}? LD 
Brazilian Imperial .. ove 25 LGOWURE . oc cia scisccceaunss . B58¢ 
British Iron .....secsssseces ee 43 St. Katharine......sese0- ‘ 90 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 17+ | West India ............ cooce | 100 
United Mexican ........0s.00: — || Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| ——~ 
Australian Agricultural ..... ef — London and Westminster Bank 24% 
Canada Company ...ee.eeseees 39 National Provincial Bank.....| ——= 
General Steam Navigation..... 284 || Provincial Bank of Ireland.... 40 








GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, SEIT. 9. 
se . 









8. 8. s . s. a. Se 
Wheat,Red New 42 to 44! Rye, New...... 30..34 Maple....... 35... 36 | Oats, Feed, 20., 22 
Re 46... 48) Barley, Stained 28 .. 32 WRI cicnsels 32... 85) Fine... 23... 2% 
White, New.. 42.. rr] Malting...... 34 .. 36 Boilers....... 38 | Poland 23... 24 
Fine cccccoces 48 .. 52] Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 58] Beans, Ticks... 32 .. 36 Fine... 25 .. 26 
Superfine ... 52... 54] Fine.......e.ee 60 .. 62 Ce Perri 0... 0 Potato... 26 .. 27 
oO cdedceve |S co SO) PONS, BOR vcnae 32..34 Harrow...... 37 .. 30 Fine... 27 «. 28 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good..caccsescocess 848.10 885. 0... 653 to Bhs. 2.0, 75s.to 84s. ..... B0s.to B45, 
Inferior, « 75 « 80 0 ww 0 cece 0 eo @ 
ew « Ow @ O « 6 75 
Clover....sees 105 .. 110 . 110 - 90 oellS 
Straw, Wheat - 30 . 86. oe 8 30 2. 34 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 





























Beef... 2s. 6d. to Bs. 4d to Bs. Ba... s.10d. to 48, 4d, 
Mutto 8 2 w 8 o 4 0 0 0 
Veal, 3 0 w 40.4. 4 8 we & 10 
Pork... a 226 «wy 2k Se ee EF SC 0.68 
Lamb eocsesecee O DO oe Cu w 4.8 5 6@ 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF COKN OILS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) ot England and Wales, | Rape Oil........ ecvcccccccccccs pertun 50!. 04, 
49s 8¢.| Rye S43. 5d. | ...00. Refined ..ccccccrcscocccccncce - SL IO 
32 8 Beans 3 Lim eed Ol .cocccanccccessccecscccecese 
oo ea: 7 Linseed Oi1Ca perio00 IL @ 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for t resent Week. | Rape Cake......... -. perton 5 
87s. 8d. | Rye.. 18 Raw Fat, per stone.. ‘ s+ Ted. 
13 Beans ‘ 
12 8 | Peas. COALS. 
Wall’s End, Best ...... perton 2's, to 218,94, 
ACs | a macros {nfarior.....ees-+ is .. 20 @ 
Town-made,..scceceseceees persack 435.to 48s. ems 
A-talctooycsseede aba yop labeitehe fs Pabaeti oo 4 SUGAK, 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship.... 38 .. 40 Muscovado,...ccsssess perewl.45s.3}d, to... 
Norfolk and Stockton......e.scseees 36 .. 38 Molasses... .ccccccserecccccccecess BO0Se oe SOQ 
BREAD.... 6d.to 8d. the 4lb. Loaf BULLION 


BUTTER....Best Fresh i46.6d .perdoz. Gold, Portugal, in Coin cose ecper 02.0F Os, Od. 













wees Foreign, in Bars .. 17 10g 
HOPS. «+++ New Doubloons ... . o 0 
Kent Pockets,,,...,.percwt. 31. 5s... 31. 15s. | Silver, in Bars, Standard ., . 5 
Choice Ditto,. ae  &. Oeot. eee New Dollars ees 
Sussex Pocket: 8s 0..38 8 


Superfine Ditto,...... 





Iron, in Bars, 

















POTATOES. : ne min Sars ‘ "So + a 4 .: 

. Os, Od. i ose rib. a 
padiine werent ey § ~~ : 6 Conn or, Cake, per tonllé 0 @ . 0 @ 90 
Ware syery 98640940 Lanes BAG ceseese scones v 00 3609 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





— ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
On MONDAY NEXT, September 19, will be presented 
MACBETH. 
[Macbeth, Mr. Charles Kemble. 
After which, 
HARLEQUIN GUY FAWKES, 
On Wednesday, Hamlet, and Harlequin Guy Fawkes, 
On Saturday, The Gamester, with other Entertain- 
ments. 
# Boxes 4s, Half-price 2s. ; Pit 2s. Half-price 1s.; Lower 
Gallery 1s. Half-price 6d.; Upper Gallery 6d. no Half- 
ce, 


NHEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM and 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, will be performed 
A New Opera, entitled 
ACHA’S BRIDAL 
After which, the Original Farce of 
7, E MAN ABOUT TOWN, 
To Conclude with 
THE COVENANTERS. 
Baleony, 4s. Boxes,4s.—Second Price, 2s. Pit, 2s.— 
Second Price, 1s.—Gallery,1s.— Second Price, 6d. 





ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 
M R. WILSON respectfully announces 
that his Benefit will take place on Wepnespay, 
the 20th September, when will be performed a Favourite 
Opera, and a variety of other Entertainments, 
Tickets and Private Boxes to be had of Mr. Witson, 
13, Alfred Place, Bedford Square. 


OODHOUSE'S MARSALA.— 

CRAWFORD and Co. beg to inform the No- 

bility and Gentry, that they have now on Sale a parcel 

of this well-known Wine: it is of the highest quality, 

and fit for immediate use,—Cash, Price 11/. 11s. the 4 

Pipe, or 26s. the doz. bottles included; Country orders 
must contain references for payment in town. 

Crawrorp and Co. 129, Regent Street, near the 
uadrant. 


INE MERCHANTS, Committees 
of Club-houses, Inn and Hotel-keepers, &c. are 
respectfully informed that the PROPRIETORS of the 
GRAY’S INN WINE ESTABLISHMENT have now 
on SALE nearly SIX THOUSAND DOZENS of 
Crusted PORT, in high condition, and fit for immediate 
consumption, of the shipping of Taylor Campbell, Quarles 
Harris, Crofts, Offley, Fonseca, Romaneiro, Knowles, &c, 
from three to six years in bottle, which they can supply 
on the most liberal terms, 
23, High Holborn, Gro, Henexty and Co, 


EST PLATED-ON-STEEL 
DESSERT FRUIT KNIVES AND FORKS, 
12 Dessert Knives and Forks, finest plain ivory 
handles .........+ eee 0 
12 ditto, carved ivory handles : 
0 








12 ditto, finest plain pearl handles.... 

12 ditto, carved pearl handles ° 

12 ditto, strong King’s pattern silver handles .. 6 
The above are all of the best manufacture, very strongly 

plated, with silver ferrules, and are preferred to silver on 

account of the sharpness. They may be had at the above 

srice, in sets of 12,18, or 24 pairs, with or without a 

neatly-fitted mahogany case. 





ORFOLK AND NORWICH 
FESTIVAL. 

This TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL, in aid of the FUNDS 
of the COUNTY HOSPITALS, will commence on TvEs- 
DAY Eventne, the 20th instant. 

The ORCHESTRA will consist of 400 Performers. 
The Instrumental Band is chiefly selected from the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, the Italian Opera-house, and Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

The CHORUS will consist of the Norwich Choral 
Society, aided by members of the Oxford, Cambridge, 
Windsor, Lichfield, and other Choirs, and the Chorus of 
the Vocal Concerts, London. 

The HALL, which is the largest building of its kind 
in the Kingdom, is so fitted up that every auditor has a 
complete view of the Orchestra, 

The ORGAN—at which Mr. Turle will preside-—has 
received the addition of a set of Pedal Pipes of the largest 
dimensions. 

The SACRED SELECTIONS present a succession of 
the entire compositions of the greatest masters, On Wed- 
nesday Morning, “ Redemption,” an Oratorio, founded 
on the Requiem of Mozart. Thursday, “ Creation,” by 
Haydn. Friday, “ The Christian’s Prayer,” by Spohr, and 
(not a selection, but) the Oratorio of“ Israel in Egypt.” 

The CONCERTS comprise some of the most celebrated 
Sinfonias of Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart, with other 
Instrumental Pieces of first-rate excellence, Songs and 
Concerted Pieces from the most popular [talian and Ger- 
man Operas; and Finales, assisted by the entire strength 
ef the Chorus. 

Principal Siugers—Madame Caradori Allan, Signora 
Assandri, Miss Rainforth, Miss Bruce, Mrs. A. Shaw ; 
Messrs. Hobbs, Hawkins, E. Taylor, Phillips, Signor 
Ivanoff, and Signor Lablache. 


ee FARES by STEAM to 
DUNDEE. 

The magnificent Steam Ship PERTH, Joun Spinx, 
Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam 
Wharf, on Wednesday, the 14th Sept. at 12 0’Clock noon. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Exizasetu Hore, Agent, 


ERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
BUNIONS.—ALLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM 
CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives reliet 
upon the first application, and speedily eradicates them 
without pain or inconvenience, as the following proves : 
“Sir I have great pleasure in bearing witness to the 
virtues of your Corn Solvent, by the use of a single 
bottle of which, in the year 1829, I was perfectly cured 
of two inveterate corns, and was enabled to walk with 
ease, which had not been the case for several years, nor 
have I experienced the slightest inconvenience from them 
since. “ Yours, J, NicHovts,” 
«14, Catherine Street, Commercial Road, Jan.20, 1836,” 
A further testimony to its merits, no less strong, is 
fully proved by the ingenuity which some unprincipled 
persons have exercised to imitate its title and appearance, 
and to substitute for it an article not merely inefficacious 
but mischievous. It is therefore necessary to ask for 
Allingham’s Rotterdam Corn and Bunion Solvent; and 
see that J. A. Sharwood is written on the outside wrapper, 
as none others are genuine, Sold by J. A, Saarwoop, 
55, Bishopsgate Without, in Bottles at ls. l¢d., ls. 9d., 


and 4s. 6d.; and by appointment of most Medicine 
Venders. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
a pure extract of Camomile Flowers, prepared by a 
peculiar process, by which all the medicinal properties of 
rather more than one ounce of the flowers are concen- 
trated into four moderate-sized Pills. They are mild in 
peration, and have proved wonderfully successful in re- 
moving every symptom of indigestion, sick head-ache, 
loss of appetite, giddiness, heart-burn, costiveness, eru 
tions of the skin, and all complaints arising from a dis- 
ordered state of the digestive organs; the require no 
alteration of diet, and persons who have suffered from in- 
digestion for several years have, by their use, in a few 
Weeks perfeetly recovered, which is the most eonvincin 
ay of their efficacy, Sold by A. WinLovensy and 
@. (late B. Godfrey Windus), 
Without, London, and nearly all respectable Medicine 
Venders, Bé particular to ask for “ Norton's Pills,” 
for, in consequeuce of their great success, some unprin- 
upled persons have prepared a purious imitation, 











1, hopratts Street 








PATENT PERRYIAN PENS. 
ATENT -PERRYIAN SIDE 


SPRING PEN. The improved flexibility of this 

Pen is derived from a side-cut above the shoulder, passing 

the centre of the back; the increased elasticity thus ob- 

tained is natural and easy, gradually extending from the 
point upwards, Nine Peus with Holder, 2s. 

PATENT PERRYIAN UNDER SPRING PEN, 
Nine with Holder, 2s. All other kinds of Perryian Pens 
at the usual prices. 

PERRYIAN LIMPID BLUE AND BLACK INK, 
peculiarly adapted for Metallic Pens. Writing performed 
with the blue ink is first of a clear blae colour, but in 
a short period becomes a permanent black. Sold in bot- 
tles at 6d., ls., and Qs, each, by all Stationers, and at the 
Manufactory,37, Red Lion Square, London. 

ATENT SASH SUSPENDERS. 
A PATENT has just been obtained for an im- 
roved Method of connecting the LINES with WIN- 
.OW-SASHES, go that they may be instantly detached 

by Servants or Workmen, for the purposes of Cleaning, 

Glazing, and Painting; thus entirely preventing the peril 

to which persons are constantly subjected in accomplish- 

ing these objects. When the sacrifice of life attendant 
on Window-cleaning is considered, it is presumed that 
scarcely a more important discovery could have been 
made than the present. The improvement may be applied 
to Old Sashes as well as to new ones, at a very trifling 
expence. Windows already fitted up may be seen at the 

House of the Patentee, H. B. Cowett, [ronmonger, &c. 

Lower Street, Islington; as well as at most respectable 

Ironmongers in Town, of whom the Patent Sash Sus- 

pender may be had, 


LOAKS, FURS, AND SHAWLS, 
Warertoo House, 69, 70, and 71, St. Pavw’s. 
Haut. and Aunan begs to acknowledge the dis- 
tinguished patronage shown them throughout the last 
season in the above departments, and intimate that the 
decided preference shown by the public to Waterloo 
House has induced them, at avery considerable expense, 
to bring forward this season a variety of British and 
Foreign Styles, manufactured in every description of 
material, which will be confined exclusively to this Esta 
blishment. ‘The different arrangements which have been 
in progress during the last five months being completed, 
H. and A. feel justified in asserting that for Quality and 
Cheapness they far surpass any other establi-hment. ‘To 
Shopkeepers.— Positively 500/. worth Black and Coloured 
Spitalfieles Ducapes, all at 1s. 94d., Qs., 2s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. 
per yard. The scarcity of cash in the Money-market, 
and the sudden withdrawal of discounts by many bank- 
ing-houses, compelled the holder of this lot of goods to 
sacrifice ls. 3d. per yard for immediate cash, The whole 
will be shown to-morrow and following days, with seve- 
ral New Styles of French Ribbons. 
Hatt and AuLan, Waterloo House, 69, 70, and 71, 
St. Paul's. 








ERVOUS DEBILITY, &c.—MEDI- 
CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 

as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—l. The 
Zyis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation. 2, The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhea, &c. 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints, Testimonials: “ These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contain as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author’s experience.’”— London Morning Journal. 
“ The precepts contained in this work are interesting and 
useful.” —Edinburgh Paper. “ This publication offers the 
most important advantages.”—Glasgow Paper. ‘ These 
works have passed through twenty editions. They com- 
bine utility with simplicity, and we recommend them ac 
eordingly.”—Dublin Weekly Journal, The above may be 
had of Shorwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Street, Strand; Porter, 72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh; 86, Trongate, Glasgow ; and 
of all Booksellers, 5s. each. Messrs. Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
remotest Farts of the country can be treated successfully 
esc a 


LENHEIM STREET SCHOOL of 

MEDICINE, founded by the late Josuva Brooxrs, 
F.R.S. During the Winter Session, which will commence 
October Ist, every branch of Medical Science will be 
taught in this Institution, The pupils have the privilege 
of attending the Free Dispensary, which has been. re- 
moved from Warwick Street to the School, No. 1, Blenheim 
Street, For particulars, apply to Mr. Jones, at the 
School, or to Mr. Kina, No. 6, Maddox Street. 


Bc INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 NOTICE is hereby given, that the Transfer 
Books of this Company will be SHUT from the Ist-day 
of October to the lst day of November next, when a 
DIVIDEND of 5 per cent. will commence payment at 
the office in the Crescent, between the hours of Eleven 
and Three, and continue to be paid every following day 
between the same heurs, 





Henry P. Smira, Actuary. 
The Eagle Office, Crescent, Blackfriars, Sept. 7, 1836, 


Facts INSURANCE COMPANY, 
_4' NOTICE is hereby given, that pursuant to the 
Deed of Settlement, an ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING of the PROPRIETORS of ten or more Shares will 
be held at thé London Tavern, Bishopgate Street, on 
Friday, the 7th day of October next, at 12 o’clock at 
noon for 1 precisely, for the purpose of receiving the Ac- 
counts of the Company, and of electing Four Directors in 
the room of Lieatenant-Colonel Merrick Shawe, Samuel 
Bireh, Esq. and Alderman, Benjamin Rankin, Esq., and 
Walter AndersonPeacock, Esq.; andone Auditor, in the 
room of Christopher James Campbell, Esq. who goout by 
rotation, but who are eligible to be re-elected, 
Henry P. Soiru, Actuary, 

The Crescent, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Sept. 7 1836, 

By a by-law no person can be a candidate for the office 
of Director or Auditor, unless he shall give notice thereof 
in writing to the Actuary fourteen days at least previous 
to the General Meeting. 


T,08”°’ AND WESTMINSTER 
AN 


ANK, 

The DIRECTORS hereby give Notice that the RATE 
of INTEREST given by this BANK is ADVANCED 
from TWO to TWO and a HALF per cent. upon sums 
below £1000; sums above £1000 are subject, as hereto- 
fore, to special agreement, 

By Order of the Board, 
James Winttam G1LBart, General Manager. 

38, Throgmorton Street, Aug. 3. 

Head Office, 38, Throgmorton Street- 
J. W. Gilbart, General Manager, 

. W. T. Henderson, Sub-Manager. 

Westminster Branch, 9, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall— 
Oliver Vile, Manager. 

Bloomsbury Branch, 213, High Holborn— 
William Ewings, Manager. 

Southwark Branch, 11, Wellington Street, Borough— 
Edward Kingsford, Manager. 

Eastern Branch, 87, High Street, Whitechapel— 
Charles G. Recs, Manager. 

St. Marylebone Branch, 155, Oxtord Street-- 
Frederick Vulliamy, Manager, 








pene S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA, 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE- 
CIFIC is applicable are particularly described in the di- 
recitons accompanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPAIBA 
is verified by the following, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From JosrpaH Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S one of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London, 

“T have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Co- 
paiba, at St. Thomas's Hospital, in a variety of cases of 
discharges in the male and temale, and the results war- 
rant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effeets of 
Copaiba, (Signed) “JosepHHeNRry GREEN, 

“46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835,” 

From Branssy Cooper, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to Guy’s 

Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c &e. 

“Mr. Branspy Cooper presents his compliments to 
Mr. GeorGe Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing 
testimony of the efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba in 
Gouorrheea, for which disease Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

“ New Street, Spring Gardeus, April 13, 1835,” 

From Winitam Henrscn, Esq. No. 3, Furuival’s Inn, 
Holborn, late House Surgeon to the Free Hospital, 
Greville Street, Hatton Garden, 

“My dear Sir—I have given your Medicine in very 
many cases of Gonorrhcea and Gleets, some of which 
had been many months under other treatment, and can 
bear testimony to its great efficacy. I have found it to 
cure in a much shorter time, and with more benefit to the 
general health, than any other mode of treatment I know 
of; the generality of cases have been cured within a 
week from the commencement of taking the Medicine, 
and some of them io less time than that. Have the 
goodness to send me another supply. 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

“ April 15,1835,” (Signed) “ Wiitram Hentscu,” 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Koad, and may be had of his agents, Barclay and 
Sons, Farringdon Street; Edwards, 67,St. Paul's ( hurch- 
yard; Thomas Butler, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
Prout, 229. Strand ; Hendebourck, Middle Row, Holborn; 
Bowling, St. George’s Circus, Surry Theatre; Watt's, 106, 
Edgeware Road, London; Evans, Son, and Co. 15, Fen- 
wick Street, Liverpool; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower 
Sackville Street, Dublin; of J and R. Raimes, Leith 
Walk, Edinburgh; and of all Wholesale and, Retail 
Patent Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom. Sold 
in bottles at 2s. 9d.; 4s. 6d.; and Jls. each. Duty in- 
eluded, 

Caution, — To prevent imposition, the Horoarable 








on their ribing minutely the case, and Losi 

remittance for advice and medicine, which can be for- 

warded te any part of the world. Nodifficulty can occur, 

as the medicines will be securely packed, and carefully 

poses from observation.—7, Lancaster Place, Strand 
in, 





rs of Stamps have directed the uame of 
“Grorce Franks, Blackfriars Road,” to be engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 

N.B.— Hospitals, and other Medica) Charities, supplied 
as usual from the Proprietor. 

*,” Mr. Franks may be consulted, every day, as usual 
until 2 o'clock, : 
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OUTH-EASTERN, BRIGHTON, 
LEWES, and NEWHAVEN RAILWAY. 
JOINING THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 
NEAR OXTED. 
DIsTaNncEs, 

Miles. 
London to Oxtend.... 21 
Oxted to Brighton... 30 


Miles, 

Branch from Wivels- 

field to Lewes.... 8} 
Lewes——— 
to Newhaven,.... 6 

Total Distance. 144 
Capital 1,100,000/. in Shares of 50/. each, 

Deposit, 27. per Share, 
. , ProvrsionaL CommiTTEE. 

L.A. Burton, Esq. London | E. Halswell, Esq. London 
John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. | Col. Hodgson, Tunbridge 





Total Distance.... 51 


George Beauclerk, Esq. Wells 
Thos. Blake, Esq. London | Horatio Leggatt, Esq. Oak 
Robert W. Blencowe, Esq. Hill, Worth 


The Hooke, Chailey 
@ Sir C. Blunt, Bart. M.P. 
+ Francis Scaven Blunt, Esq. 
Crabbett, Worth 
George Borradaile, Esq. 
James Burton, Esq. St. 
Leonards-on-Sea 


Hon. Capt. Maude, R.N. 
Capt. Pringle, R.E, 
Hon.Gen. St.John, Chailey 
J.V.Sheltey,Esq. Maresfield 
J. Shewell, Esq. London 
H, Shirley, Esq. Pepping- 
ford Park,East Grinstead 
Captain Cole, Newhaven Sir F. Shuckburgh, Bart. 
H.C.Dakeyne, Esq. London | Lieut.-Col. Spink, London 
Colonel Davies, Dane Hill, | Edward Stuart, Esq, Tun- 

East Grinstead | _ bridge Wells 
H.C. M. Dyer, Esq. London | R. G. Thomas, Esq. London 
Hi. Elphinstone, Esq. M.P. | G.T, Thomas, Esq. London 
Lieut.-Col. Fanshawe, R.E.| The Hon. Gen. Trevor, 
B. Godlie, Esq. Lewes. | _ Glyndebourne, Lewes 
E, Graham, Esq. The Hall, | Robert Trotter, Esq. Borde 

Worth, | Hill, Cuckfield. 

With power to add to their number. 
EnoineEr—W., A. Provis, Esq. 
Consu.rine Encinzer—W., Cubitt, Esq. F.R.S. 
Bankers—Messrs, Esdaile aud Co. 
Sottcrrors— Messrs, Clutton and Fearon, and Messrs 
Currie and Woodgate. 

Secretary— J.S. Yeats, Esq. 

The plan of the South-Eastern Railway Company, as 
originally projected, combined in one undertaking two 
great Lines—to Brighton and Dover; but in consequence 
of the rivalry of other competing Lines of Road to 
Brighton, and the necessarily heavy expense attending a 
severe Parliamentary contest, it was considered unad- 
visable to involve the Dover Line in an opposition which 
Was anticipated to that of Brighton; and, therefore, that 
part of their project was suspended. 

An Act for the South-Eastern Dover Line having been 
obtained, the present Company is formed for the purpose 
of bringing forward the Brighton, Lewes, and Newhaven 
Line, with the advantage of having twenty-one miles out 
of fifty-one to Brighton already sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment—one of the principal objects of the Legislature 
being to encourage, as much as possible, a junction of 
Railways where practicable, and thereby prevent the 
country from being unnecessarily intersected. 

From tbe point of divergence, near Oxted, the distance 
to Brighton will be under thirty miles. The Line will 
be direct, and nearly straight, and will not prejudicially 
affect any ornamental property, and the gradients will in 
no case exceed 1 in 330, or 16 feet per mile. 

The advantage of uniting two such important places 
as Brighton and Dover with the metropolis by one line, 
common to both for so considerable a portion of the 
whole distance, and by the adoption of existing outlets 
— London, are too obvious to require further com- 
ment. 

The terminus at Brighton is at the great Northern en- 
trance, the point most central and generally approved of 
by the inhabitants. From this terminus a branch may 
be carried to Shoreham (distance five miles), thereby se- 
euring all the commercial advantages of that port to 
Brighton, without increasing the distance between the 
metropolis and that town, or subjecting passengers to 
Brighton to the inconvenience and annoyance of travel- 
ling round by Shureham. 

‘rom a point near Wivelsfield a favourable line is found 
to Lewes and to Newhaven, to which latter place the 
attention of Government and the public, as the only 
good natural harbour for large vessels between Ports- 
mouth and the Downs, has long been directed. It is 
therefore considered that Newhaven is a point of the ut- 
most importance in determining the direction of a line of 
railway to Brighton, and, without comparing its superior 
capabilities with those of Shoreham, it will be observed 
that by this line a direct railway communication with 
both these sea-port towns may with great facility be at- 
tained, which could not be effected by any line taking a 
westerly course. 

A natural level, for a considerable distance, admits of 
an easy extension of the line from Lewes to Eastbourne, 
St. Leonard’s, and Hastings, and power is reserved to the 
Provisional Committee to make such an extension of the 
present line, if, on mature consideration, it should be 
deemed desirable to doso 

The present Company being formed for the purpose of 
carrying out the original project of South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company, by the execution of the Brighton portion of 
their line, a preference for Shares will therefore be given 
to holders of Shares in that Company; and power is re- 





™,, Served to unite the present with the South-Eastern Rail- 


way Company, if such union should be considered de- 
sirable by a General Meeting of Shareholders of the two 
Companies. A limited amount only of Shares can there- 
fore be allotted to the public. 
., The Directors of this undertaking have not considered 
it necessary to lay before the public a detailed account of 
the traffic to Brighton, Its magnitude was so fully proved 
and admitted before the Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament last Session, that a renewal of the subject 
Would be totally uncalled for, 

rospectuses and further information may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, South-Eastern Railway 
Office, 98, Gracechurch Street, 


August 30, 1836, J. S. Years, Secretary. 


Gort FELL THE DEW. 
A PARODY. 
I have seen that dew fall, 
I have seen that morn break, 
And the sun all resplendent 
In glory awake; 
That sun cast a shadow, 
But the shade when I met 
I found was enrivalled 
By Wanzrgn’s Black Jet. 








ORK and NORTH of ENGLAND 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
King William Street, London, and High Ousegate, York. 
Established 1834, 
Lonvon Directors 
George Frederick Young, Esq. M.P. Chairman, 
Matthew Forster, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

A. Bannerman, Esq. M.P. | T. H. Kerfoot, Esq. 

J. W. Childers, Esq. M.P, | J. Norbury, ~~ 

Sir J. Eyre, M.D J. Parker, Esq. M.P, 

W. Haigh, Esq. E. T. Whittaker, Esq. 

J. B. Johnson, Esq. J. White, Esq. Alderman, 
BANKERS. 

Messrs. Coutts and Co. Strand. 
So.iciTor. 
Thomas G. Acton, Esq. Elm Court, Temple. 
SURVEYOR. 
T. Marsh Nelson, Esq. Charles Street, 
St. James’s Square, 
VALUER. 
Mr, James Jury, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 

The Company is prepared to receive Proposals both in 
the Fire and Life Departments. Prospectuses may be 
had as above; or of any of the Agents. 

Evmunp Bartow, Managing Director. 








VALUABLE WORKS, 
"RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY W. R. M‘PHUN, 
Trongate, Glasgow. 

And may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

* Fifth Edition, Price 6s. 
MN ACNISH’S ANATOMY OF 
DRUNKENNESS. 

“ This little book is evidently the production of a man 
of genius.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, 

2. MACNISH’S PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP. 
7s. Third Edition. 

“This isone of the most interesting and delightful 
volumes we have for a long time met with. It is full of 
amusement and instruction, Over its details are thrown 
that luminousness which alone flows from original ge- 
nius.”’-——- Edinburgh Evening Post. 

3. THE BOOK OF APHORISMS. 
PyTHAGoREAN. Foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. 

“ There are three essential qualifications of a success- 
ful writer of aphorisms. First, he must know the world, 
and be a shrewd and penetrating observer of men and 
manners. Secondly, he must have a dash of the humor- 
ous in his composition; and, thirdly. he must be able to 
express his thoughts in brief, pithy, concentrated lan- 
guage. Of each of these qualifications the Modern Py- 
thagorean possesses an ample share, and hence his 
Aphorisms have much excellence.’’— Edinburgh Scotsman, 

4. THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MAGAZINE, 
Vol. I. complete. Price 7s. bound in cloth. 

As might have been expected, the demand for this 
work has been such as never was known in the history 
of Glasgow periodicals. Before the work is well out, the 
whole of the edition is greedily bought up !”—Glasgow 
Free Press. ; 

5. THE SCOTTISH PULPIT. 3 vols. Now finished. 
Price 8s. each; contaiving above 200 Sermons, all by the 
most eminent living Scottish Divines; forming a com- 
plete body of Practical Divinity. 

6. THE POCKET MEDICAL GUIDE; vest pocket 
size, ls. 6d. gilt. On Diet and Regimen—On Exposure 
to Cold and its Effects—On the Use and Doses of Me- 
dicine. 

“This book is a most sensible and judicious little 
treatise on diet and regimen, on cold and its effects, and 
the use and doses of mediciue.”—Glasgow Courier. 

7. THE MOTHER’S POCKET MEDICAL 
GUIDE. 1s.6d. 

“ No mother should be without a copy of this useful 
publication.” —Greenock Intelligencer. 


Price 


By a MopEern 


8. THE {POCKET GUIDE TO DOMESTIC 
COOKERY. ls. 6d.sewed. DITTO. 2s. bound. 


9. THE CATECHISM OF 
Eighth Edition, 1s. 

“A new edition of this exceedingly useful little book 
has made its appearance, and we are sure that it will soon 
become a standard in our schools.”—Glasgow Free Press. 

10. THE CATECHISM OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Fifth Edition. 

ll. M‘PHUN’S GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. 
Neatly bound in Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. Pocket Map of 
Glasgow, in a Case, ls,; in Sheet, 6d. 

“This is an exceedingly useful and respectable little 
work, ® ® Numerous as have been the publications of 
Mr. M‘Phun, this is undoubtedly one of the best of 
them,”’— Dumfries Courier. 

12. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS; her Persecutions, 
Safferings, and Trials, from her Birth till her Death. 
With a full exposure of the intrigues of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the Conspiracies an’ Perfidy of the Protestant Lords ; 
the Forgeries of Buchanan, Maitland, and Walsingham ; 
and the Calumnies, Misrepresentatious, and Mistakes of 
Knox, Randolph, Robertson, Laing, M‘Crie, and Miss 
Benger. By James Rennie, A.M. A.L.S. and Professor 
of Natural History, King’s College, London. Second 
Edition, in 1 vol. L2mo, Price 7s. 6d. boards, 

13. A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PROTES- 
TANT REFOKMATION. 1 vol. Price 4s. boards. 

In a Series of Letters addressed to W1Lt1amM CoRBETT, 
in consequence of the Misrepresentatious and Aspersions 
contained in his “ History of the Protestant Reformation 
in Britain and Ireland.” By William M’‘Gavin, Esq. 
Author of “ The Protestant.” 

14. BIOGRAPHIA SCOTICANA, 
8vo, Thirtieth Edition. 

Now Ready, in one handsome 8vo. volume, dedicated to 
his Grace the Duke of Gordon, Price 21s. 

15. A DICTIONARY OF THE GAELIC LAN- 
GUAGE, containing many more Words than the Quarto 
Dictionaries; with their significations and various mean- 
ings in English; illustrate’ occasionally by suitable Ex- 
amples and Phrases, and Etymological Remarks. ‘The 
first Part contains Gaelic-English, the Second English- 
Gaelic, which are giveu much fuller than in any of the 
Quarto Dictionaries. By the Rev. Dr. M‘Leod Campsie, 
and the Rev, Priucipal Dewar, Aberdeen. 

16. BELL’S STATISTICAL SHEET ATLAS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

On a very Large Sheet, beautifully printed at the 
Glasgow University Press, Price 1s. 6d. or varnished on 
canvas and roller; Price 6s. 6d. 


PHRENOLOGY. 


In 2 large vols. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY JOHN LIMBIRD, 
(Mirror Orrice), 143, Sranp. 
Price 5s. with upwards of 100 Cuts, the 
UVENILE EVERY-DAY BOOK, 
and Treasury of Perpetual Entertainment and In- 
struction, 

*,” This little work has been undertaken in the hope 
of making an agreeable companion for youth, so as to 
furnish useful and amusing reading for each season of the 
year, 

Price One Shilling, 

“THE BRITISH CHILD'S SPELLING:BOOK, 
by H. Ines, is not only free from the ordinary blemishes» 
which we have noticed in similar productions, but breathes 
a spirit of piety which must recommend it to the adoption 
of allinstructors who regard religion as the basis of a 
wise and efficient education.’’—Devonport Independ 

By the Same Author, 

THE BRITISH YOUTH’S READER; consisting 
of Readings in History, Natural History, Biography, 
and Poetry. Adapted for the Use of Schools, Price 3s, 
bound’ 





By the Same Author, 

THE RHETORICAL CLASS.-BOOK, 3s. 6d. 

« The selections are made with great taste and skill 
from popular writers, principally of the present day. 
They are judiciously varied from the grave to the 
sportive, from the humorous to the pathetic, from ims 
passioned declamation to sober reasoning; while a cares 
ful regard is preserved throughout to purity of moral and 
religious sentiment.’’ Devonport Independent. 

“The ‘ Rhetorical Class-Book,’ by H. Innes, is an ex~ 
cellent selection of pieces for reading aloud; prefaced by- 
some clever and ingenious remarks on elocution, with di- 
rections for its practice.”’—Spectator. 

“ We heartily commend it to every one engaged in the: 
education of youth.”’—Greenwich Guardian. 

By the Same Author, 

BRITISH YOUTH’S SPELLING-BOOK; Price 

1s. 3d, bound, 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
1. A HISTORY of ENGLAND, for Young 


Historians, Embellished with upwards of Sixty s. d 

Engravings..........+ elewe ve 3 ceiSv aise ge oe 3 6 
2. HOLIDAY EVENINGS. By Mrs.Curtup... 2 6 
3. A GARLAND of JUVENILE POEMS. By 

Ditto. ....escceesseseres eeertece eeeses cossee 1 O 
4. The YOUNG LADY’S STORY-TELLER. 

By Miss LEStte .......0..esseeees cecccccces 9 O 
5. EARLY IMPRESSIONS. Bya Lapy...... 16 
6. The JUVENILE EYERY-DAY BOOK, with up- 


wards of 100 Engravings. 
POPULAR WORKS, 

ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART; or an An>- 
nual Register of Useful Inventions and Improvements, 
Diseoveries aud New Facts in Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Natural History. and Social Economy; abridged from 
the Scientific Journals. Seventh Year. 

“This work may be considered as an encyclopedia, to- 
which the most eminent of their time are coustantly con- 
tributing.’—New Monthly Magazine. 

THE CABINET of CURIOSITIES; or Wonders of” 
the World Displayed, forming a Miscellaneous Selection 
of Miraculous Events; Extraordinary Crimes and Punish- 
ments; Anecdotes of Longevity; Remarkable Ship- 
wrecks; Eccentric Biography; interspersed with Papers 
ou the most Curious Phenomena of Nature and Wonders: 
of Art. 

COWPER’S POEMS, 12 Numbers, at 3d. each, form~« 
ing a neat volume. Price 3s. 6d. boards, 

BEAUTIES OF SCOTT, in 24 Numbers, 3d. each. 

COOK’S VOYAGES, 28 Numbers, at 3d. each, embel- 
lished with Engravings, a Map of the World, and a Por- 
trait of Captain Cook. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, 2 vols. 50 Portraits, 13s. 
cloth; half bound, 16s. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, im 
1 vol. 150 Engravings. 6s. 6d. cloth; half bound, 8s. 

THE SEA SERVICE, by the Author of “A Yearin 
Spain.” 2s. 6d. cloth; half bound, 3s. 

CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, 2 vols, 45 Engrav- 
ings. 8s. 6d. cloth; half bound, Ils, 

Mrs. RADCLIFFE’S NOVELS, Lvol. cloth, 9s. 6d. 
half bound, 10s. 6d. 

FAMILY MANUAL. 5s. cloth. 

Printep VERBATIM FROM THE BEST EDITIONS. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wake-| Belisarius, ls. 

field, 10d. Farmer of Inglewood Fo- 

The Mysteries of Udolpho, 





rest, ls. 8d. 
3s. 6d. St. Clair of the Isles, 1s. 8¢. 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feel- | Tom Jones, 4s. 
ing, 6d. Nourjahad, and Solyman & 
Rasselas, 8d. Almena, 8d 


Paul and Virginia, 64. 

The Old English Baron,8d 

The Castle of Otranto, 6d 

Romance ofthe Forest, |s.8¢. 

Almoran and Hamet, 6d. 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles otf 
Siberia, 6d. 

Nature and Art, 8d. 

The Italian, 2s. 

A Simple Story, 1s. 4d. 

The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne, 6d. 

Sicilian Romance, ls. 

The Man of the World, Ls. 

Zeluco, by Dr. Moore, 2s. 

Joseph Andrews, Is. 6d. 

Humphrey Clinker, Ls. 8d 

Edward, by Dr.Moore, 28.2. 

Roderick Random, 2s. 2d. 





Peregrine Pickle, 3s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe, 2s, 6d. 

Peter Wilkins, 9d. 

Crockett (Col.), Eccentrici- 
ties of, 8d. 

Goldsmith’s Essays, 84, 

Dr. Franklin’s Life, 8d, 

Dr. Franklin’s Life and 
Essays, ls. 2d. 

Bacon's Essays, 8d. 

Salmagundi, by Washing- 
ton Irving, ls. 8d. 

The Microcosm, by the late 
Rt.Hon.G.Canning, \s.6d.. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, embellished with 
150 Engravings. 

Plutarch’s Lives, forming 2 
vols. with 50 Portraits. 


Every Saturday, with Engravings, at 2d. or in Monthly 
Parts, 8d. ready with the Magazines, 
THE MIRROR of LITERATURE, AMUSEMENT, 
And INSTRUCTION. 


Every Volume is complete 
vious Volumes may be had. 


in itself. Any of the pre+ 


In Numbers, at 1d. each, or Two Numbers in a Wrapper> 
Price 2d. and Monthly Parts, Price 6d. each. 


GOLDSMITH’S 


NATURAL HiASTORY, with 


NOTES, by Henry Innes, from all the popular trea- 
tises which have been issued since the time of oldsmith ‘ 
collected with the utmost care, combiniug a mass of in- 


formation and rete 





, form’ 


ing a lete vade-mecum 


€ 
of modern discovery in the science which it illustrates, 
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. TO THE ELECTORS OF THE EASTERN 
DIVISION OF CORNWALL. 


GENTLEMEN, 


S it is very generally believed that 

there must be a dissolution of Parliament ere long, 

I feel bound without delay to inform you, that it is not 

my intention again to solicit the honour of representing 
you, 

I am too anxious to preserve your good opinion not to 
lay before you the grounds on which I have formed this 
determination. They concern you fully as much as my- 
self; and I will not allow you to suppose that I am in 
diflerent to the honour of being your Representative or 
that Ican contemplate without regret the severance of 
gene political connexion. 

hen you first returned me to Parliament I was 
young, unknown, and untried, I then told you that I 
considered the Reform Bill only as the first step to great 
and beneficial changes in the imperfect institutions of 
our country. On this conviction I have acted. My 
name is to be found as voting in support of every mea- 
sure of real Reform, and in opposition to every measure 
of a contrary tendency. I voted against the Coercion 
Bill in all its stages; and was one of the most deter- 
mined opponents to the misyovernmeut of Ireland by 
Lord Grey’s Administration. My votes are recorded in 
favour of thorough Retrenchment, of the Ballot, of 
Priennial Parliaments, of the Extension of Suffrage, of 
Free Trade, of the Separation of Church and State, of 
Removing the Bishops from the House of Lords. 

By actiug thus | have merely perfurmed my promises 
to you; but | am well aware that I have thereby alien- 
ated many of the richest and most powerful among my 
original supporters—the Whig gentry of our county, 
who have gradually become more and more Jukewarm in 
their support of me, and who were compelled alone by 
the temporary necessities of their party reluctantly to 
assist in my last return, have now given such intimations 
of their future intentions as can only lead me to count on 
their influence being actively used to prevent my return, 
This intimation on the part of some among them is stated 
to be grounded on my avowal that I am resolved to sup- 
port a Reform in the House of Lords, I regret that this 
‘question has not been already discussed in Parliament ; 
but as there is none on which my mind is more fully 
made up, I shall certainly not hesitate to avow, or act on, 
opinions deliberately and sincerely formed, from any fear 
of shocking the prejudices or startling the timidity of 
those who have hitherto composed the Liberal party in 
our county; from them, therefore, I must anticipate, in 
the event of a contest, hostility rather than aid. 

As long as the Whigs would have aided the Radicals 
in the Eastern Division of Cornwall, as zealously as the 
Radicals have everywhere assisted the Whigs, my seat 
would have been secure. With the Ballot | am con- 
vinced we could defeat any combination of Whigs and 
Tories; and I should rejoice in setting both at defiance, 
I believe there is hardly any county in England, the 
electors of which are so independent as yourselves, 
There is hardly any agricultural district in which a 
candidate of my opinions could, on the present system, 
combat the two aristocratic parties with greater chance 
of success. Yet, look around you, and sum up the nu- 
merical force of the Whig and Tory retainers—of their 
tenantry—of those over whom they can and will exer- 
cise influence. Consider the numbers of the Clergy, al- 
most to a man oppused, and actively opposed to us, 
Number likewise, as against us, a large portion of the 
Magistracy, with their influence. Then ask yourselves 
what chance of success we have without the Ballot, 

The result of consultation with those who are best ac- 
quainted with the state of affairs in the Eastern Division 
of Cornwall, induces me to think that, by the expendi- 
ture of a large amount of money on my part, and by the 
vigorous exertion of public spirit on yours, it might be 
possible for us to succeed even against all the disadvan- 
tages I have enumerated. But, in return for efforts which 
would cost vou dear, I fear that, even if successful, we 
should be rewarded with but a brief period of triamph, 
Neither public spirit nor private fortune can sustain a 
permament struggle under the system of open voting in 
counties; and yours, I fear, must ultimately fall under 
that system of domination on the part of the Landlords, 
which has already extended itself over most of the agri- 
cultural districts of England, Under such circumstances, 
With dubious prospects of present and none of permanent 
success, I could not, were I ready to incur a fruitless ex- 
penditure of money, call on you to make, for so inade- 
quate a purpose, the extensive and serious sacrifices to 
which a struggle with Aristocratic influences must expose 
you. I should also act unjustifiably were I, by persisting, 
under such circumstances, to endanger the seat of my 
Colleague, for whose enlightened political principles and 
consistent conduct I feel the highest respect, and for whose 
private character I entertain the greatest regard and 
esteem, 

If I were to stand a contest, and fail, my place would 
be filled by a Tory. By announcing to you thus early 
my intention of not coming forward again, I may enable 
you to find some Candidate of Liberal principles whom 
the timid and irresolute Whigs of your county would not 
fear to support; and, though they have deserted us, still 
I would entreat you to aid them in keeping out a Con. 
servative, provided the Candidate whom they bring for- 
ward will explicitly: promise to vote for the Ballot. 
That question is now the test of Liberal principles. He 
mocks you, who talks of Freedom of Election, and at 
» the same time refuses to protect you by secret suffrage, 
He neither deserves the name of a Liberal nor the sup- 
port of Liberals, who will consent to leave you at the 
mercy of your landlord, when so easy a remedy can be 
obtained. 

Addressing you no longer as a Candidate, but as a 
brother Elector, I entreat you to lose no time in securing 
the future return of a Representative who may merit the 
honour which I shall not again ask you to confer on me. 
Tt is, | hope, needless for me to assure you of my undi- 
minished gratitude for the confidence you have placed in 
me, and the kindness you have shown me, Whatever 
service I can as a resident country Gentleman render 
you, you may at all times freely command; and if it 
dhould hereafter be my lot to obtain a seat in Parlia- 
ment as the Representative of some of those more fortu- 
nate electors, who can defy the power of the Tories and 

not stoop to leau on the support of the timid 
Whigs, I may, perhaps, have opportunities of showing 
how gratefully J shall ever retain the remembrance of 
my connexion with you. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most obliged and faithful servant, 
WILLIAM MOLESWORTH. 
September 7th, 1896, == , 





MR, WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK, 
On the 1st of October, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ss T O R I 


A. 
ahs By the Author of “ The Sketch Book,” &c, 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





This Day is Published, 8vo. with a Map showing the 
Acquisitions of Russia, 
ROGRESS and PRESENT POSI- 
TION of RUSSIA in the EAST, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Just Published, 2 vols. 15s. 
HE OLD WORLD and the NEW; 
Or, a Journal of Reflections and Observations 
made on a Tour in Europe. 
By the Rev. Orvitte Dewey. 
Cuarues Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 


MR. JESSE’S NEW WORK, 
This Day is Published, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
N ANGLER'S RAMBLES. 
By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. F.L.S. 
Author of “ Gleanings in Natural History.” 
“Fish, Nature, Streams, Discourse, the Line, the Hook, 
Shall form the motley subject of my Book.” 
Joun VAN Voorst, 3, Paternoster Kow. 
Second Edition. This Day is Published, Price 5s. in 
cloth. 
HE RATIONALE of RELIGIOUS 
INQUIRY, or the Case stated of REASON, the 
BIBLE, and the CHURCH. In Six Lectures. 
By James MarRriIneav. 
Published by Warrraker and Co., and Simpxin and 
Marsaatt, London ; and Witmer and Situ, Liverpool, 





POPE GREGORY’S LETTER 
AUTHENTICATED. 
Next Week will be Published, and may be obtained by 
Order, of every Bookseller in London or the Country, 
HE REPLY to POPE GREGORY'S 
LATE LETTER to the ARCHBISHOP and 
BISHOPS OF IRELAND 
With a PREFACE establishing the AUTHENTI- 
CITY of that Document. 





In 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. boards, 
GUIDE to the READING of the 
GREEK TRAGEDIANS; being a series of 
Articles on the Greek Drama, Greek Metres, and Canons 
of Criticism. 
Collected and Arranged by the Rev. J. R. Masor, M.A. 
Head Master of King’s College, London. 
Printed and Published by A. J. Vaupy, M.A. Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN, 
Just Published, 
HE SINGING MASTER. 
Containing: Instructions for Teaching Singing— 
The Notation of Music—Rudiments of the Science of 
harmony; and Sixty-four popular airs, arranged as 
Songs, and also harmonized for three voices as Glees or 
short Choruses, Adapted with suitable words, for the 
Use of Children and Young Persons of different ages, 
Price 5s. 6d. 
E. Witson, Royal Exchange; 


ad J, Harr, Music- 
seller, 109, Hatton Garden. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
RITICAL REMARKS ON _ CER- 
TAIN RECENTLY PUBLISHED OPINIONS 
CONCERNING LIFE AND MIND. 
By Joun Roxverton, Surgeon. 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, &e, 

Contents: Dr. Elliotson’s Opinions on Life and 
Mind—On Dr. Elliotson’s Opinion that it isthe Brain 
which thinks—Dr. Elliotson’s Arguments to prove that 
it isthe Brain which thinks—Remarks on Life: being 
an examivation of Dr, Prout’s hypothesis of an Organic 
Agent as advanced in his Gulstonian Lectures and in his 
Bridgewater Treatise—Does consciousness supply suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that the mind is in its nature 
distinct from the body—Is superiority of mind in the 
animal kingdom exactly commensurate with superiority 
of Brain ?—Moral Causes of Insanity—Is the doctrine of 
Materialism ever likely to become popular—Sir Charles 
Bell eoncerning the Vital Principle. 

London: LONGMAN, Kees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 

and Loneman. 


DVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS 

FOR TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 

for OcroBeR, require to be sent tou Messrs. SIMPKIN, 

Marsuatt, and Co, Stationers’ Court, or Mr. Robert 

Hewarp, Westminster Review Office, 5, Wellington 
Street, Strand, by the 18th of September. 

The circulation of TAIT’S MAGAZINE, in Scot- 
and, so greatly exceeds the Scottish circulation of the 
Edinburgh Review, Blackwood, or any Edinburgh news- 
paper, as to make Tarr’s Macazine decidedly the best 
vehicle for Advertisements intended to be made exten- 
sively known in Scotlaud. But Tarr’s Macaztne also 
circulates largely in London, in the great towns of the 
north of England, (supplied directly from Edinburgh,) 
in Dublin and Belfast, and indeed throughout the whole 
of England and [reland, as well as Scotland. 

When the uncommonly large size of page, and cor- 
responding length of line are taken into account, the 
following terms will be found much cheaper than the 
rates charged by periodicals of very inferior circulation, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN TAIT’S EDIN- 
BURGH MAGAZINE, 


Size oF Page, Super-royat Octavo, 
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Every additional line eeeeees 
Half a column, of great length and breadth 
A column, or halfa page ...... o 
A whole page, super-royal 8vo. ......... 
Bill of quarter of a sheet ........eeseeeeeees 
Bill of half a sheet ......0.eseceeeees 
Bil} of a whole sheet ..... 
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To-morrow will be Published, iu post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


LANCES AT LIFE 
i IN CITY AND SUBURB. 
By Coxnnetius Wesse, Author of the 
“ Posthumous Papers of a Person lately about Town,” 
“ Lyric Leaves,” &c. 
Smita, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 





Issued by the Committee of General Literature and Educa- 
cation of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
1s. 6d. bd. in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 


HE BOOK OF SHELLS. 
Uniform with 
The Book of Animals, | The Book of Fishes, 
The Book of Birds, | The Book of Reptiles, 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 


Published this Day, 
ARTON’S NEW MAP, THIRTY 
MILES ROUND LONDON, 
32 Inches by 264. 
Price on a Sheet, 7s. 6d.; in a Case for the Counting- 
house, Library, &c. 10s. 6d.; on Canvas, Roller, and 
Varnished, 18s. 








MR. CHARLES HEATH’S NEW WORK. 
This Day is Published, in royal 8vo, Price 2s. 6d. the 
Third Part of 
HE SHAKSPEARE GALLE 
containing the principal Female Characters in the 
Plays of the great poet, engraved from drawings by all 

the first painters. Contents: 
Le Fahiet. se sevicceoscaceses E. T. Parris. 
2. Isabella H. Meapows. 
Joun Hayrer. 

*,* Proofs, royal 4to. 4s. India Proofs, 5s. The 
Plates may be had separately —highly coloured, 2s,; 
plain, ls, 

Cuares Titt, 86, Fleet Street. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF COAST SCENERY. 
This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. the Second Part of 
INDEN’S PORTS and HARBOURS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, with Views of the most 
remarkable Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Stations on 
the Coast. 

The intention of the Proprietor is to give, in the above 
work, not only Views of the most considerable Ports and 
Harbours of Great Britain, but also of the most interest- 
ing and picturesque Places on the Coast, 

The work will be published in Monthly Parts, each 
containing Four Large Plates and a Vignette, engraved 
in the first style of art by Messrs. W. and E. Finden 
from Drawings made on the spot expressly for this work 
by Artists of distinguished talent. 

A few Plain Proofs in royal 4to. 4s, India Proofs, 5s. 
Cuarues Tritt, Fleet Street. 


HE COURT JOURNAL. 
NOTICE, 
Paice Repucep One-Tuirp. 

Notwithstanding that the duties on Newspapers are 
only partially repealed, the Proprietor of the COURT 
JOURNAL has determined to remove from that publica- 
tion the entire amount of the tax still imposed, by re- 
ducing the price, on and after the 17th inst. to EIGHT- 
PENCE, thus affording to its numerous patrons, and the 
public in general, the advantage of a reduction equal to 
the whole amount of the original duty. 

THE COURT JOURNAL is published every Satur- 
day at the Office, 19, Catherine Street, Strand,and may 
be ordered of all Booksellers and News-Agents in Town 
and Country, by whom itis regularly supplied, Postage 
Free, 





On Saturday, the 17th of September 1836, will be 
Published, the 


ONDON MERCURY, 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
PRICE 43d. 

Tue Lonpon Mercury will maintain the opinions 
which distinguished the True Sun during the first three 
years of its existence. Tue Lonpon Mercury will be 
Edited by Mr. Joun Bett, who was Editor and part Pro- 
prietor of the True Sun during the period referred to. 

Tue Lonvon Mercury will contend for the establish- 
ment of Universal Suffrage and Vote by Ballot, and for 
all those conditions and accessories that are necessary to 
give its full value to the Elective Franchise. ‘THe Lon- 
pon Mercury will struggle for the repeal of the Whig 
Poor-Law Amendment Bill, and for the establishment of 
a system protective of the Rights of Industry. 

Careful consideration will be bestowed on every cir 
cumstance affecting Trade, Manufactures and Agricul- 
ture. The state of the Markets, of all kinds, will be re- 
gularly exhibited in a tabular form. 

The condition of the Funds willbe carefully recorded, 
and the influence of the Funding System on the industry 
of the country accurately exhibited. 

The state of the Shipping Trade will command that 
share of attention to which it is so justly entitled. 

The Abominations of the Factory System will be 
brought more prominently before the public than they 
have yet been by any London Journal. 

The Lonpon Mercury will bestow due attention on 
the endless variety of matters, in which the public gene- 
rally takes interest. The Proceedings of the Law, Equity, 
Criminal, and Police Courts; Sporting Intelligence; to- 
ther with Miscellaneous News of all kinds, Foreign and 
Domestic, will be recorded, fully or more briefly, as the 
importance of the facts may warrant. 

Among the original aud more elaborate Treatises in 
the Lonpon Mercury, will be found articles on the 
Drama, the Fine Arts, Music, General Literature, and 
Science, which will command that portion of regard from 
the Editor that is due to their intrinsic importance, and 
to their growing interest in an age emphatically marked 
by the progressive refinement as well as by the un- 
quenchable intrepidity of the human intellect. 

An Edition of the Lonvon Mercury will be published 
for the Country Post on Saturday, and for London circu- 
lation on Sunday Morning, containing the latest News of 
Saturday night. 

London Mercury Office, 6, Catherine Street, Strand. — 
Advertisements inserted on a Moderate Scale of Charges. 
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